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ABSTRACT 

This is an interin report for the period January ^, 
1972 through December 31, 1972 of a project designed to develop a 
comprehensive program of vocational education in a rural school 
system located in an economically depressed area« The exemplary 
project design provided for four major areas; (1) career awareness in 
grades 1-6, (2) career orientation in grades 7-8, (3) career 
exploration and exposure in grades 9-10, and («*) career preparation, 
including guidance and skill development, in grades 11-12, with 
expansion of vocational education offerings to out-of-school youth- 
Program evaluation, utilizing pretesting and posttesting of the 
occupational knowledge of project and non--project students, provided 
evidence that the process of isystematically receiving meaningful 
career education experiences produces a positive effect on language 
achievement, mathematics achievement, and occupational awareness- 
Recommendations made as a result of observations of the project 
include a need for more inservice training for teachers in 
correlating existing disciplines with occupational studies. Students 
should be able to enter any occupational study through any one of the 
existing disciplines. Related documents, available in this issue, are 
VT 019 877-VT 01 9 879, (MF) 
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SUMMARY OF THE REPORT 

A. Time Period Covered by the Report s 

This interim report covers the period from 
January 1, 1972 through December 31, 1972* 

B. Goals aiid Objectives of the Pro^ject . 

The oboective of this project is to cievelopj. In 
a rural school system located in an econoiaically de- 
pressed area, a comprehensive program of vocational 
education serving the needs of youth grades 1-12. 
The program will provide for (l) the introduction 
of career awareness activities in grades 1-6, (2) 
career orientation activities in grades 7-B, (3) 
career exploration in grades 9-10, (4) intensified 
occupational guidance, counseling, and job place- 
ment activities for those students who desire to 
enter work at the termination of their education, 
and (5) intensified skill development activities 
for those students who have not previously been 
enrolled in a vocational program and who have chosen 
to terminate their formal education. 

This project is designed to supplement an ex- 
panded program of vocational education being plan- 
ned for a county area school facility. 



Procedures Followed , 

The general design of the exemplary project is 
characterized by four major areas: (i) career 
awareness in grades 1-^6; (2) career orientation in 
grades (3) career exploration and exposiare in 

grades 9-^2; and (4) career preparation, including 
intensive guidance and skill development in grades 
11 and 12, with the expansion of vocational education 
offerings to include out-of-school youth* 

The foundation for the total school program is 
designed around activities to promote positive 
attitudes toward (1) all fields of work, (2) work 
as a means of obtaining many satisfactions, and (3) 
one's self in relation to work. 

The model as shown in figure 1 is applicable to 
all students in all target schools. The learning 
phases that are illustrated are implemented by in- 
creased attention to counseling and placement; 
introduction of occupational education into the 
lower grades; expansion of opportunities and ex- 
ploration of occupational clusters in junior high 
schools; and the provision of intensive occupational 
education and guidance services, as well as provision 
for work study and cooperative programs in the upper 
grades and for out-^of -school youth. 



Figure 1 
EXEMPLARY PROGRAM 
CUitHICULUM ORGANIZATION MODEL 
LINXOLM C6UNTY, WEST VIRGINIA 
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Implementation of this project has required a 
great deal of preparation on the part of the faculty. 
It incliides opportunities for teachers to familiarize 
themselves -with the nature of our economy and structure 
of the work force, the development of deviate aware- 
ness and the function and techniques involved in 
career development, and an introduction to avail- 
able instructional materials and methods. Curriculum! 
guides and activities for achieving ^ ^e objectives 
have been prepared at workshops and in-service 
xneetings . 

The curriculiom coordinator, guidance coordinator, 
human resource coordinator, project director, and 
consultants have been involved in planning and 
conducting these workshops and meetings. Evaluation 
ol the effectiveness of the curriculum will include 
participation by all coordinators and teachers who 
are involved in the project. 

The Lincoln Coi.inty media center and instructional 
material library is being utilized to provide the 
faculty with the necessary instructional materials 
for implementation of the total program. The 
personnel responsible for this function are involved 
in searching available sources for applicable com- 
mercial instructional materials and assisting in the 
preparation of originial materials. 



D. Results and Acconir)lishments of the Pro.iect , 

These results and accomplishjnents will be dis- 
cussed in detail in the body of the report. 
Follov/ing is a listing: 

1 . Use of the Advisory Committee 

2. New Vocational Facilities 

3. Commercially Produced Curriculum Materials 
and Supplies and Development, Bibliography 

4. Purchase of Equipment 

5. Curriculum Development 

6. Development of Annotated Bibliography of 
Locally Produced Materials 

7. Imp3_ementation of Career Awareness, Orienta- 
tion, Exploration and Intensified Job Skill 
Training in all Lincoln CoiJinty Schools 

8. In-Service Training 

9. Workshops for Teachers 

10. Field Trip Preparation 

11. Dissemination of News Releases 

12. Publications 

13. Teachers Develop Career Units 

14c Diffusion of Innovative Techniques 

15. Career Survey Classes 

16. Early Childhood 

17. Adult Education Classes 

18. Supplementary Guidance at Duval, Guyan Valley, 
Harts and Ham] in High Schools 

19. Development of Career Education Models 
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20. Implementation of Cooperative v;ork Program 

21. Job Opportunity Survey of Lincoln County and 
Surrounding Areas 

22. Cooperative efforts of Public Libi^ary and 
Exemplary Program 

E. Evaluati on . 

The evaluation has been contracted (for by) Drs. 
Charles I. Jones and LeVene Olson of Marshall University. 
Their evaluation approach basically utilizes pre and 
post testing ox the occupational knowledge of project 
and non-project students. It will be discussed in 
detail in the body of the report. 

F« Conclusions and Recommendations . 

Observations and recommendations included were 
developed in consultation with Dr. Charles I. Jones 
and Dr. LeVene Olson. More detailed discussion of 
this will be found in the body of the report. Basi- 
cally, these observations and recommendations are as 
indicated below: 

1 . Teachers are having problems correlating 
existing disciplines with occupational studies. 

2. We find that level one teachers usually need 
four to five weeks before implementing career 
awareness units into their regular disciplines. 

3. Teachers are making excellent progress in in- 
itiating new units. 

4. We find that teachers need more in-service 
days for workshops. 

5. We observe that a more active leadership role 
by the county superintendent would bring about 
a faster implementation of career education 

in Lincoln County, 
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6. Levels 7-3, 9-10 and the guidance component of 
the career education are being implemented in 
various, -unique v;ays and seem to be highly 
favorable- 

Recommendations : 

1. Outstanding teachers should assist other teachers 
in career education. 

2. Students should be able to enter any occupational 
study through any one of the existing disciplirjes . 

3. Teachers should use the adopted text for skill 
development . 

4. Teachers need to use a wider v r^iety of audio- 
visual materials in the classroom. 

5. A team of career education specialists should be 
used as consultants to aid in closing the gap 
between the traditional curriculum and the activity 
orientated curriculLim, 

6. An in-service workshop for the following people 
would help bridge the gap betv/een the traditional 
classroom and the career education concept, for 
all administrative personnel both county staff 
and school building administrators. 

BODY OF THE REPORT 

A. Problem Area Toward Which The Pronect Was Directed > 
Including References To The Orginial Proposal. 
Previous Studies, Experiments and Related Literature 

The last decade has been marked by significant 
increased concern in the education ox the nations 
population. While the nature of education in rural 
America poses problems of considerable magnitude, 
conditions prevalent in urban areas have received the 
most recent wide spread publicity and attention. 
While an attack on inner city problems is both neces- 
sary and justifiable, there is strong evidence which 
indicates that to a major extent they exist, as a 
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direct: result of uhe 'ii ansposi1:ion of similar 
problems existing in rural areas, differing only 
in the degree of intensity due to imposed spatial 
and population parameters- 

The relationship of urban-rural problems was 
alluded to in a recent rer^ort by the Presidents- 
National Advisory Commission on Rural Poverty. 
Findings of the Commission indicated that probleiTis 
experienced in the cities have a direct relation- 
ship to poverty and lack of educational opportunity 
in rural areas of the nation- The Conmiission further 
took the position that neglect of these problems in 
rural areas will, in fact, only serve to abet the 
problems of urban areas due to their linkage 
through migration.^ 

The present day mobility to population resulting 
from migration and population shifts, changes in 
technology accompanied by changes in the occupational 
structure of the work force, and s.lmilar events have 
served to accentuate the need for improvement of 
educa-tion and job skill development in rural America.'^ 

l The People Left Behind , A Report by the Pre- 
sidents"* National Advisory Commission on Ruiral Poverty 
(Washin^on: Government Printing Office.v 1957). 

^B. Eugene Griessman and Kenneth G. Densley, 
Re view and Systhesis of Research on Vocational Edu- 
cation in Rural America" (ERIC Clearinghouse on Rural 
Education and Small Schools, New Mexico State Uni- 
versity, Las Cruxes, New Mexico and ERIC Clearing- 
house, The Center for Vocational and Technical Edu- 
cation, The Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, 

1969) p. ^3. 
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Migration from rural areas has occurred de- 
spite reluctance of rural people to relocate. This 
has been brought about primarily as a result of 
limited job opportunities in inaral areas to absorb 
excess manpower available due to the major decline 
in farm occupations particularly in numbers of farm 
laborers and farm foremen employed. ^ 

While conditions which exist in rural areas 
throToghout the nation are evident in West Virginia, 
their inter-related effect is more profound than 
those which exist in many other states « 

Characteristics of the State's population relative 
to a number of educational, economic, and social in- 
dicators serve to identify the critical nature of 
these problems particularly as they relate to rural 
areas of the state. 

Preliminary figures released as a result of the 
recent census of the population indicate that during 
the decade of the 50' s. West Virginia experienced 
a decrease of population in excess of 150^000 persons. 
This amounts to a net loss in population of approxi-- 
mately 8 per cent. The 1969 West Virginia CAMPS 
plan recognized the problem of the population loss 
by the state when it stated: 



A study by West: Virginia University reveals a 
net out-migration ol" more "Chan 120", OOO West 
Virginians between 1960 and 1 964 ... moreover the 
study shows our emigrants art^ being forced from 
places they do not want ' :o places 

where they are not wa^ :;ally, these 

unwilling transplants .ecome part of 

an industrial urban , ulems that must 

rely for solution upon j.t;aei-al funds diverted 
from the poverty pockets which the emigrants 
left. 4 

In 1960 approximately 63 percent of West 
Virginia's population was classified as rural re- 
siding in populated areas of less than 2,500. The 
state lonemployment rate has consistently been higher 
than the national average. The per-capita income 
level of S2,470 in 1968 compared to the national 
average of S3, 421. The I96O Census revealed that 
32.6 percent of families in the State had annual 
incomes below the poverty level of $3,000 and the 
Office of Economic Opportunity in 1965 classified 
31 . 1 percent of all persons in West Virginia as being 
"poor". In addition, the 1960 Census of Population 
listed the median school years completed by persons 
25 years old and older as being 8.8 with some 
328,000 persons having less than eight years of ' 
formal education. 



West Virginia Cooperative Area Manpower Plan- 
ning System Coimnittee, (West Virginia CAMPS Plan, 
Charleston, West Virginia, 1969) p- 20. 



The 1969 CAMPS Conmit-bee recognized six major 
problems which relate to "the sta1:es manpower and 
economic development needs and which have contri- 
buted to the Staters loss of popixLat: on- One of 
the problems so identified was that a significant 
number of youth both high school graduates and drop- 
outs — were not equipped to compete for career type 
employment . 5 

While the data cited are indicative of major 
problems the state is facing in terms of its man- 
power, they do not measure their intensity as ap- 
plied to the youth of West Virginia. In what has 
been termed a labor surplus state where its human 
resources are among its prime export products, Job 
opportLinities are necessarily limited, thus youth 
are placed at a distinct disadvantage in competing 
for Jobs with more matuire adults in a Job market 
that is already overcrowded. As a result, the options 
for young people are narrowed to migrating to other 
areas in search of employment, furthering their edu- 
cation at the post-secondary level, entering the 
armed forces, or remaining in the home environment 
in an unemployed or \anderemployed status. 



Education's role in alleviating the economic 
and social ills of West Virginia has been a topic 
of increasing concern' both at State and local levels. 
The "Comprehensive Educational Program" developed by 
the State Depart- nt of Education has served as the 
prime vehicl for le improvement of education in 
the State. This plan for educational systems is de- 
signed to provide oppoirtixnities for every pupil to 
learn and achieve according to his abilities, talents, 
intelligence and desires. Specifically, the "Com- 
prehensive Educational Program" is built upon a 
philosophy that provides three things: (1) A good 
general education for all, (2) A good elective cur- 
riculiam for those who will need salable skill im- 
mediately upon graduation from high school, (3) A 
good elective curriculum for those who will go on 
to continued formal education, including college. 
The need for such a program is evident when for every 
100 students who enter the first grade in West 
Virginia, only 4l graduate from high school, 12 go 
on to college while only 6 graduate from college. 
In addition, of every 100 high school graduates in 
West Virginia, 36 enter post-secondary educational 
programs and only 18 have had access to vocational 
education, leaving 45 with neither post-secondary 
education or salable skills. These data indicate 
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the need for a strong commitment to education 

in supporting a program that will provide for the 

educational needs of all youth and adults thus 

assisting all citizens in realizing the importance 

of education and improved educational opportunities. 

lonal needs of West Virginia youth 

parallelled those identified by the National Advisory 

Council on Vocational Education when it stated: 

Career consciousness must be integrated through- 
out the schools in order to enlarge the number 
of options and alternatives for individual 
pupils — both in terms of occupations and higher 
education^ 

The study of the World of Work is a valid 
part of education for all children — it 
documents for youth the necessity of education 
both academic and vocational* 6 

A \inique opportunity to attack the problems 
identified on both national and state levels is 
provided in Lincoln County, West Virginia. 

Lincoln County is rural in nature, located in 
the Central-Western portion of the state. The sur- 
face features of the coxmty are determined by three 
rivers: The Guyandotte, the IVfud, and the Coal. None 
of the land area is occupied by urban places of 



^Advisory Council on Vocational Education, 
Vocational Education, The Bridge Between Man and 
His Work , Summary and Recommendations (Washington : 
U. S. Office of Education, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, 1968) p. 4. 
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2,500 or more persons, the largest populated area 
being H<-nilin, the county seat with a population of 
under 2. OOO people . It lies in the periphery of the 
cities of Huntington and Charleston v/hich serve as 
major trading centers. The covmty has a low level 
of population density averaging approximately 43.8 
people per square mile. The population in 1960 
was 20,267 compared to recently released preliminary 
1970 census figures recording a population of 18,411. 
This reflects a loss of some 1,856 persons or a 
decrease in population of some 9 percent during the 
last decade. 

An economic profile of the county published by 
the Office of Economic Opportunity in 1966 indicates 
the severity of problems facing Lincoln County in 
both its economic and educational development.^ 

The profile cites a number of proverty indicators 
related to social and economic characteristics which 
vary with the nature and level of proverty. The 
data are interpretative in that all of the 3,135 
couinties throughout the United States were compared 
on specific characteristics , and forms were developed 
which reveal the status of a particular county on a 
given indicator to other counties throughout the 
nation. The scale of values which were developed 

7 

Office of Economic Opportunity Information 
Center, Lincoln County Vest Vriginia . Economic 
Profile (Mci^ean, Virginia: Uieanngnouse for Federal 
Scientific and Technical Information, PB-1 78331 , 1966). 



ranges from favorable to unfavorable. Twelve 
indicators were used for comparative purposes, 
and Lincoln Coxinty ranked on the unfavorable side 
of the scale on all indicators. The county received 
a lower rating on five indicators than 90-99 per- 
cent of a.12 counties in the nation, lower rating 
than 80-89 percent of all coijinties on an additional 
five, and lower than 60 percent of all counties on 
the final two indicators. 

Thus, it is evident that even though the State 
compares unfavorably to most other states in the 
nation on a number of economic and social indicators, 
Lincoln County compares unfavorably even with most 
other counties in the state. This is further dem- 
onstrated when comparing the 1968 per capita income 
level of $2,470 for the state to the county per capita 
income of $1,344, the county lonemployment rate ITi.l 
percent of the work force as compared to a state 
unemployment rate of 5.5 percent, and the Federal 
Food Stamp Program participation rate of 6.8 per- 
cent for the state to the county participation rate 
of 21 percent. 

The translation of economic indicators to 
education reveals that their impact upon education 



in Lincoln County has been severe. For example, 
according to the 1960 census only -13.8 percent of 
the population 25 yeai-s old and older had completed 
four years of high school. This was the lowest in 
the state. In 1968 the county ranked fortieth in 
fifty-five counties by graduating from high scbon^ 
only 55.4 percent of the 1960-61 fifth grade enroll- 
ment, while it ranked last with an estimated 5.7 per- 
cent of the 1956^57 first grade enrollment entering 
college. In 1969 only 24.82 percent of Lincoln 
County high school graduates entered any type of 
post high school program to further their education, 
leaving 75.18 percent of the graduates entering the 
world of work. The 1968-69 dropout rate in levels 
9-12 was 7.3 percent compared to the State mean drop- 
out rate of 7 percent. 

The Lincoln Coxmty school system in 1969-70 
had a total of 5,332 students enrolled. This en- 
rollment was composed of 3,743 students in levels 
1-8 and 1,589 students in levels 9-12. Forty-six 
percent of all students enrolled in the system were 
classified as disadvantaged using guidelines 
established by Title I, Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act. Only 3.9 percent of students en- 
rolled in levels 9-12 participated in vocational 
education programs designed to provide them with 
salable skills. 



An expanded program of vocational education is 
viewed as a priority item for the improvement of 
education in Lincoln County. The design of such a 
program is intended to be exemplary in m-h-re, 
providing the opportunity for each student moving 
thj-ough the system to become occupationally competent 
by the time he leaves the system if he so desires. 

The program modsl has as its genesis the 
concerns expressed by Congress in the 1968 Vocational. 
Act Amendments and tbe program development needs 
realized by the siounty. Wlaile it is recognized that 
the system can never fully meet the needs of all 
students for occupational proficiency, the program 
model will make tiae entire educational system re- 
sponsive to these needs within the limits of its capa- 
bility. The model, will be flexible in nature and will 
address itself to the purpose and focus of Exemplary 
Programs and Projects provided under Part D of the 
1968 Vocational Act Amendments — that of broadening 
occupational aspiratioias and opportunities for youth 
thus bringing the gap laetween school and employment 
and promoting a closer cooperation "between the 
educational system, business, industry, the State 
Employment Agency, and other manpower agencies in 
the a3res. 



While the effects of poverty and its accompany- 
ing social, economic, and educational problems are 
readily identifiable, providing viable solutions poses 
a more formidable task. A comprehensive program of 
occupational education will provide substantial 
assistance in coping with the human ^'esource develop- 
ment needs and improve both the quality and quantity 
of education in Lincoln County^ This is the purpose 
of the Lincoln County Career Education Project. 
Goals and Objectives of the Project 
Goal Number One 

To provide broad occupational orientation at 
the elementary and secondary school levels so as to 
increase student awareness of the range of options 
open to them in the world of work. 

Career Awareness 
(Levels 1-6) 

General Objective 

To provide an instructional system designed to 
present occupational infonnation to children in Levels 

Specific Objectives 

(a) To provide students with occupational 
information to make them aware of the 
meaning of work and its importance to 
ttiem and society. 



(. ) provide experiences in which the 

world of work is presented in a manner 
that is realistic and appropriate to 
the student *s state o£ development ♦ 

(c) To inform students about the multitude 
of occupational opportunities. 

(d) To present to students a realistic 
view of the world of work and encourage 
them to consider their own abilities 
and limitations • 

(e) To provide students with basic in- 
formation about major occupational 
fields. 

(f ) To stress the dignity in work and the 
fact that every worker perfonns a use- 
ful function. 

(g) To visit local businesses and industries 
to get a first-hand view of the "world 
of work"* 

Career Orientation 
(Levels 7-8) 
General Objective 

To establish in levels 7-8 a curriculum which 
will assist the student to acquire such knowledge of 



the charac-teristics and function, the duties and 
rewards of the occupational families vrithin which 
his choice will probab3.y lie* 
Specific Objectives 

(a) To give students an understanding of 
the knowledge and skills basic to the 
broad spectrum of the occupational 
families • 

(b) To provide t^e student with a guide to 
educational and occupational require- 
ments of different jobs. (occupational 
families) 

(c) To assist the student in acquiring a 
technique of analysis of occupational 
information and to analyze such in- 
formation befoi^e making a tentative 
choice* 

(d) To stress habits and attitudes v*iich 
are needed for successful and continued 
employment. 

(e) To provide students with experiences 
designed to develop an awareness and 
self-realization that leads to the 
selectior^ of the appropriate career 
with realistic aspiration levels. 
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Career E xploration 
(Levels 9-10) 

General Objective 

To provide students in levels 9-10 experiences 
will enable them to make realistic occupational 
choices, experiences in working with others, and 
understanding of the psychological aspects of work 
as it relates to their own temperaments, personalities, 
and values. 

Specific Objectives 

(a) To inform students about occupational 
and educational opportunities at all 
levels e 

(b) To provide students not finishing high 
school with information related to the 
opportunity to enter an occupational 
training program and/or employment. 

(c) To provide students with knowledge 
in broad fields of work which will 
assist the individual in making long 
range vocational plans, 

(d) To provide "hands on" experience in 
various occupational fields offered at 
the county vocational-technical education 
center. 
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(e) To make the studenl; aware of the contin- 
uous changes occuri-ing in the world of 
work which necessitates continuing ed- 
ucation or training in the various 
career areas . 

(f) To provide the student with informat- 
ion concerning other educational 
opportunities. (colleges and other 
post secondary programs) 

Goal Number Two 

To provide work experience, cooperative educat- 
ion and similar programs making possible a wide 
variety of offerings in many oceui)ational areas* 

Cooperative Vocational Education 
Work Experience and Work-Study 

(Levels 11-12 Post Secondary) 

General Objective 

To expand present and planned vocational program 
offerings to include (a) cooperative vocational 
programs to assist in removing the artificial barriers 
between education and work, and (b) work-study 
programs designed to assist in need of eaminga 
from such programs to commence or continue their 
enrollment in vocational education programs. 
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Specific Objectives 

(a) To provide st^den-ts with the back- 
ground necessary to further their career 
preparation in post secondary training 
programs . 

(b) To provide students with a salable skill 
necessary for job entry, 

(c) To provide students with skill, atticiades, 
and work habits necessary for employ- 
ment in a cluster of closely related 
occupations • 

(d) To increase student participation in 
programs due to broadened curriculura 
offerings made available through cooper- 
ative vocational education • 

(e) To provide economic assistance to those 
students in need of such assistance in 
order to remain in school and to continue 
their enrollment in vocational educat- 
ion programs • 

(f ) To provide opportimities for learning 
by doing in actual work situations « 

G oal Nijunber Three 

To provide students not previously enrolled in 
vocational programs opportunities to receive job 
entry skills just prior to the time that they leave 
school. 
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Job Entry Level Skill Development 



(Ages 16 - Level 12) 

General objective 

To provide each ztaaenl leaving school opportunit- 
ies for appropriate training - to develop job entry- 
skills necessary for employment. 

Specific Objectives 

(a) To integrate vocational and academic 
instruction with an orientation to- 
ward job competence, 

(b) To adapt the occupational level of 
skill training to the abilities and 
aptitudes of the student. 

(c) To provide intensive summer programs 
for entry level skill development. 

(d) To provide opportunities for individ- 
ually oriented vocational training. 

(e) To provide job orientation, work 
observation and on-the-job training 
activities. 

(f) To provide job creation, job development 
job placement and job-coaching activities. 
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(g) To provide ungraded instruc-tion 
complemented with specialized, 
• technically competent instructors 
and instructional packages to assist 
students in completing the instruct- 
ional program on an intensified basis. 

Goal Number Four 

To provide intensive occupational guidance 
and counseling during the last years of school and 
for initial placement of all students at the comple- 
tion of their schooling. 

Intensified Occupatio nal Guidance 
and Job Placement 

(Age 16 - Level 12) 

General Objective 

To provide intensive vocational conseling 
for occupational and educational decision-making 
and dob placement services for students -who are 
dropping out of school and those in levels eleven 

and twelve. 

Specific Objectives 

(a) To provide opportunities for students 
to learn more about themselves, ways 
of working with others, and psychologic 
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aspects o±* jots as 1:hey relate to 
their values, personalities, aptitudes, 
and abilities . 

(b) To provide students with information 
regarding post secondary career de- 
velopment opportunities . 

( c ) To provide opportunities for students 
to relate occupational aspirations to 
educational goals . 

(d) To provide students with assistance in 
finding their first job . 

(e) To provide school follow-up services 
and opportunities for replacement on 
different Jobs, re-entry into training 
programs, and participation in individ- 
ual coimseling and group occupational 
guidance. 

Description of The General Pronect Design and the 
Procedures Followed, Including Information on the" 
Student Population, Instructional Staffs and on t he 
Methods, Materials, Instruments and Technj,<iues JseB !. 

Design 

The design of the project as described in this 
document has proposed a ntimber of radical educational 
changes for Lincoln Coionty. 

Impetus for change will not only be as a result 
of necessary curricular changes imposed by the project 
but also from the construction of a county area 
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vocational facility v/hich is targeted tor- occupancy 
during the sununer of 1972. The completion of this 
facility will serve to 'complement -the activities of 
this proposed project in more effectively serving 
both youth and adults in Lincoln Coun-c>^. 

The program model for occupational proficiency 
allows for content as well as theory. The elements 
of career development (vocational theory-, vocational 
choice, and work history) have evoked increased in- 
terest on the part of researchers in the last decade. 
The most comprehensive work in this area was by 
Crites, resulting in the text "Vocational Psychology," 
which deals with vocational choice, adjustment, 
success, theory, satisfaction, and other factors re- 
lating to vocations.® 

Key, in a study completed in 19.69 reviewed the 
theoretical orientations of Super, Havinghurst, and 
Miller and Form concluded that although viewed from 
different theoretical approaches, occupational choice 
theory has been demonstrated to be unified. 9 



John O. Crites, Vocational PK vnhni rto-u- , fNew 
York: McGraw-Hill, 195571 — ^ ^oxopy. ^,INew 

n^o,,^?^^^^-,^A ^^y* Theoritical Framework for an 
nSS?SSot°S^^ Orientation Program," (Unpublished 
R^?^?J^?i North Carolina State University, 

Raleight, North Carolina, 1969), pp. 77-78 
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Hoppoclc, recognizing xhe factors oi the occupat- 
ional choice process emphasized the importance of the 
occupational individual" with tools to accomplish the 
process. The tools identified consist of providing 
methods through which the individual may correctly 
assess his own characteristics and the opportunities 
available in occupations; ways to perceive his needs; 
need satisfying capabilities of different occupations; 
and ways through which the individual may develop his 
self concept and image of occupations. 

Key proposed a framework for an educational 
program designed for occupational proficiency. This 
program consisted of the following components: 

(a) An educational curriculum incoxT^orat- 
ing examples and problems drawn from 
a cross section of the wor7Ld of work. 

(b) A group occupational guidance program 
including courses strategically located 
within the curriculum designed for 
broad exploration of the world of work. 

(c) Occupational competence development 
courses designed to prepare students 
for entry level employment . 



''^R. Hoppock, Occupational Information^ (New 
York: McGraw-Hill , 1 ybV ; 
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(d) Individual counseling sessions -fco in- 
clude personal, educational, and 
occupational co'onseling* 

(e) Placement and follow-up services in- 
cluding provisions for replacement 
and re-entry . ^ ^ 

The concept that career devlopment is based up- 
on the belief that practical experiences may provxde 
a valuable part of a child's education is not new, 

Studebaker, in 1937 stated: 

Today we realize that the separation of education 
from work is unfortunate, first because in- 
struction without application becomes academic 
and formal, and second because work without 
thought and study becomes drudgery. 12 

This project is exemplary in nature in that it 
proposes to implement a total concept of occupational 
education extending from career awareness beginning 
at level 1 through skill development and job place- 
ment at level 12. Implementation of this concept in 
one operational setting within the educational system 
is in accordance with the nature and purposes of 
exemplary programs and projects as stated by the 
Cofigress in the Vocational Education Amendments of 
1968. It is designed to relate education to work 

^^Key, o£. cit . , p. 80 

12 

W» Studebaker, ^'Educational Comment," The 
Phi Delta Kappan . XIX (1937), p. 298 
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vhile at: i:he same ^ime emphasizing -the J^act: that; basic 
skills are essential to both social and economic 
success in an environment of lonplanned change. 

The career development concept provides a base 
upon which skill training and job placement rest. Ex- 
periences of MDTA projects with disadvantaged youth 
reveal that career /elopment activity without job 
training resources and job placement services makes 
such counseling not only irrelevant but traumatic. 

Agan, experienced success in conducting in— 

terdiscip3.inary occupational education courses on 

an exploratory basis for high school juniors and 

seniors. This concept in which commonalities of 

occupations are explored coupled with career 

orientation and counseling services is designed to 

serve levels 7-10 in the proposed project. This 

modification of Agan*s program is feasible in this 

instance due to the anticipated availability of skill 

14 

development facilities • 



Jesse E. Gordon, Testing. Coiinseling> 
Su-p-portive Service for Disadvanxaged Youth (Ann 
Tibor: Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations , 
The University of Michigan-Wayne State University, 
1969) p* 99* 

''^R. J* Agan and others, The Development and 
Demonstration of a Coordinated and Integrated Program 
of Occupational Inf ormation^ Selection and Preparat- 
3Lon in a Secondary School . Final Report, (Manhattan, 
Kansas State University; 1968. 
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Intensive occupational guidance and oob place- 
ment is planned as an integral part of the proposed 
project. The desirability of a linkage between ed- 
ucation, employers, and existing manpower agencies is 
referred to in numerous studies. Eninger, in a study 
completed for the State of New York, found implicat- 
ions for more emphasis on student needs than em- 
ployer needs and increased attention in providing 
placement services for vocational education grad- 
uates. 

Other strategies related to placement and 
follow-up activities identified by Gordon are: 

(a) Agencies should be prepared to place 
a youth as often as he needs it. 

(b) First placements should contain 
potential for on-the-job training 
and career development, 

(c) Follow-up should begin immediately 
after placement. 

(d) Employers appear to be more receptive 
to hiring disadvantaged youth if a 
package of follow-up services is 
provided.''^ 



^^Max W, Eninger, Report on New York State Data 
fro m a National Follow-up Study ol High School Level 
'x'raae and Industry Vocational Graduates. (Pittsburgh: 
iSaucational System Research Institute, May, 1967) 
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The -orooect is exemplary in nature, not only in 

its articulated approacli to providing occupational 

coci-Detency but it incorporates aspecxs which effects 

a blending oi" academi:^ and vocational education. This 

strategy, demonstrates to be effective in the Richmond 

Plan, is accomplished beginning at level 1-6 with 

incorporation of career awareness activities in the 

social studies curriculum to levels 9-12 in the 

exploratory and skill development stages where definite 

blocks of time are devoted to correlating education 
1 v 

and work . ' ' 

The entire scope of skill development activities 
could well be considered exemplary in Lincoln Coimty. 
Moving from a position of limited availability of 
vocational education oppor-txmities to a package 
program consisting of activities to be made possible 
by this project and expanded vocational program 
offering is both exemplary and innovative in Lincoln 
County. The flexibility of the skill development 
programs provided through intensified skill trainings 
cooperative edtication, work experience, intesified 
occupational guidance, counseling, and job placement 
provided alternative routes to occupational corapentency. 

'''^Leslie H. Cochran, "Chartin f ^ Changing 
Directions of Industrial Education^ " lAVi;;, September , 
19by, p. ^9. 
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The iinpl€nien1:at:ion of t:his proposed project: axxd 
its successful inst:i1:ution in the educational program 
of Lincoln Count^^ may be viewed as one of the most 
effective means to provide a model of program de- 
velopment for rurc.l areas. 

The strategy of involvement has been utilized to 
assure the support necessaxy "to insure program success. 
Teachers, school administrators, commtinity leaders, 
employers, parents, and students have been involved 
in effecting educational change. Concentrated in- 
service training accompanied by continuous professional 
development activities are serving as the vehicle for 
involvement of educational personnel. Student and 
parent participation in conferences and counseling 
sessions and the expansion of the guidance program 
will be utilized to foster parent understanding 
and student participation in needs determination* 
The use of an advisory committee and commumity re- 
sources for work experience and cooperative educat- 
ion work stations have begun to cultivate community 
support and acceptance of the project thus assuring 
its continuation beyond the time frame allocated for 
this project. 

In summary, this project is designed to expand 
career development activities consisting of career 
awareness program in levels 1-6, career orientation 



In levels and S, career explora1:ion in levels 9 and 
10, intensive occupa-tional guidance in levels 9-12, 
intensive specialized slcill training for stndents 
prior to leaving school, and job placement services 
provided for all students \Jho leave the system either 
hy graduating or dropping out of school before they 
have completed the requirements for graduation. 

Procedures 

The general design of the exemplary project is 
characterized by four major areas: (1) career a- 
wareness in levels 1-6: (2) career orientation in 
levels 7-8: (3) career exploration and exposure in 
levels 9-10: and (4) career preparation, including 
intensive guidance and skill development in levels 
11 and 12, with the expansion of vocational education 
offerings to include out-of-school youth . 

The foundation for the total school program is 
designed aroxind activities to promote positive 
attitudes toward (1) all fields of work, (2) work 
as a mean of obtaining many satisfactions, and (3) 
one^s self in relation to work. 

Overview of Project 

Career Awareness (Levels 1-6) 

The educational program for the first and second 
levels begins with the immediate environment and 
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gradually- broadens "to encoinpass "the larger connn\ini-ty 
environmen-t . The first; grade child is in1:roduced 
to the world of work oy investigating and intearpreting 
the v/orking life of nembers of his immediate family* 
This is followed by studying workers with whom he 
comes in contact • The second grader is introduced 
to new and different kinds of workers in the community 
those workers not in his family or at school 

The education program for grades 3 through 6 is 
designed to increase occupational horizons from the 
immediate environment to the larger community. 
Comparing and contrasting occupations in the immediate 
area to those foxond in other communities provide 
the child with an opportunity to become aware of the 
encompassing nature of work.-*-^ 

The activities learning approach continues to 
be the principal method of concept development for 
the active yoimgsters. Each concept is presented 
and re-enforced through meaningful activities suited 



^^aLee Laws. " Elementary Guide for Career 
Development, Grades Spearman Public Schools f 

Bpearman , Texas , June , T967 • p . 17. 

''^Ibid., p. 87. 
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-fco t:he physical and mental maturity of the child in 
grades 3 through 5. In classes with high levels of 
deviation, such as handicapped and disadvantaged 
students, adjustments are necessary to facilitate 
internalizing functional occupational concepts. 

The third grade continues the lower primary 
approach of total and small group activities under 
the leadership of the teacher. The fourth grader's 
efforts and interests are integrated into activity- 
planning providing for individual differences. 
The cxirricxilujn in grades 5 through 6 will include 
instruction and experience that will enable the 
students to develop positive attitudes toward work, 
identify and choose goals for themselves, and study 
occupational areas in which they are interested. 
career Orientation 
(Grades 7-8) 

The cxirrlculum in grades 7 and 8 is designed 
to give students a knowledge of the characteristics 
and functions* duties and rewards of specific clusters 
whithin a broad spectrum of occupational families. 
Youth at this age level have rather specific 
characteristics which suggest certain needs. For 
example, they have not had opport\anities to explore 
their capabilities in various areas under a variety 
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of situations; therefore, they need opportunities 
to self appraise their emerging potentials, to 
analyze occupational information for decisions 
making, to understand the importance of all types 
of work, and to learn the educational and occupational 
requirements of different jobs. 

The curriculum organization in grades 7 and 8 
will be characterized by studying occupational 
clusters across content areas. The career orientation 
clusters will include manual and mechanical occupations 
cherical, sales, and service occupations; and 
professional and technical occupations. In addition 
to integrating the entire curriculum at the grades 
7 and 8 arormd career orientation, two hours per 
week in the seventh grade and three hours per week 
in the eighth grade will be used in studying the 
selected occupational clusters. These courses are 
to be taught by present teachers at the seventh and 
eighth grade levels. 

Career Exploration 
(Grades 9 and 10) 

The curriculum in grades 9 and 10 is characterized 
as exploratory. This involves exposure to actual work 
situations and, hopefully, "hands-on" experiences may 
be provided that are related to specific occupational 
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clusters • The instructional material will be organized 

into units for more extensive study. Units for grades 

9 aind 10 will be selected from the following broad 

occupational areas: 

Communications 

Business 

Manufacturing 

Construction 

Technical education 

Services 

Taransportation 

Pr of es s ional 

Career Preparation 

(Grades 11 and 12) 



Three methods of student involvement will make 

I 

up the curriculum in grades 11 and 12; (1) cooperative ? 

work experience, (2) specific vocational coiirses, i 

1 

and (3) pre-prof essional courses • The cooperative 

work experience will provide work stations in | 

business and industry with related studies in the 

high school setting. The specific vocational courses I 

will provide for study in specific content areas with | 

the innovative opportunities for job "spin-off" at 

all levels within the occupational cluster. The | 

pre-prof essional coiirses will provide laboratory 

se-ttings in which salable skills will "be prac-ticed. 1 

All coixrses will be planned to provide for s-tudents | 

wi-th varying levels of learning abilities. ' 
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Intensive Guidance and Skill Development 
(Grades 9 - 12+) 

For potential dropouts, dropouts, and high 
school graduates who have not acquired salable skills, 
provisions will be made for intensive guidance, 
followed by intensive skill development , This 
prepairation, guidajice, and skill development may be 
provided in summer classes or other times during the 
year appropriate to student needs* A continued 
assessment will be made of labor market trends in the 
area of occupational changes through the Department 
of Labor (West Virginia Employment Security Service). 
The guidance and skill development will be held to 
a high correlation with job potential. 

Following this intensive guidance and skill 
development, a follow-up study will be conducted on 
the job with counseling and Job development training. 
Since Lincoln Coimty traditionally is an area of 
high out migration, contract will be negotiated with 
other school districts to make the necessary follow- 
up of students employed in other coimties, regions, 
and states when such units provide these services. 
Schools and Locations 

All schools in Lincoln County will be included 
in this project. The Lincoln Coixnty school system 
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is composed of twenty- three (23) different schools. 
Three of these schools have grades 1-6, fifteen have 
grades 1-8, two have grades 7-12, and two have grades 
9-12. All schools, with the exception of two located 
in the town of Hamlin (population 1,800) are in 
extremely isolated rural areas. 

In addition to those schools presently in existence 
a county area vocational school is now in existence. 
This project will make skill development programs avail- 
able to students in grades 11 and 12 with the exception 
of Harts High School which is located in a remote area 
of the county. A special summer exploratory program 
and intensified Job preparation program will be made 
available to students from Harts High School. 

On the following page is a listing of presently 
existing schools and their 1972-73 enrollments clus- 
tered in relation to project components. Figure 2 
Page 42 indicates the geographic location of each 
school listed. 
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LINCOLN COUNTY SCHOOLS 
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266 


220 










326 


221 


12 






114 


172 


148 








134 


132 


96 




Atenville Elementary School 


211 








29 


Big Ugly Elementary School 


84 










Branohland Elementary School 


184 


64 








Cuzzie Elementary School 


26 










Ferrellsburg Elementary 


163 












104 


31 








Garretts Bend Elementary School . . . . 
Grif nthsville Elementary School . . . 
Hamlin Elementary School 


67 


19 








212 


55 






23 


373 








24 


Lower Mud River Elementary School.. 
Martin Elementary School 


0 


0 








84 


31 








McCorkle Elementary School 


92 


23 








Midkifr Elementary School 


146 


20 








Midway Elementary School , 


175 


45 








Pleasant View Elementary School..., 
Ranger Elementary School 


252 


121 






20 


155 


56 








Siimerco Elementary School 


67 


24 








West Hamlin Elementary School , 


170 


63 








Woodville Elementary School , 


91 


30 










830 


896 


685 


108 



Total Active 
Enrollment 5 , 1 75 
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Figure 2 

GEOGRAPHIC LOCATION OF LINCOLN COUNTY SCHOOLS 




@ Location of County- 
Area Vocational 
Facility 
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student Population 

The net enrollment in Lincoln County Schools during the 
1972 school year was 5,175- This enrollment consisted of 
2,656 students in grades 1-6, 830 students in grades 7-8, 
1,581 in grades 9-12, and 108 students in special education. 
All students will have the opportunity to participate in 
various project components. Based on the 1972-73 student 
population, the estimated number of students to be served 
is as follows: 

FY 72 

Programs Supported bv Pro.ject Funds 

Estimated % of those 
enrollment eligible served 

(1) Career Awareness 211 6 88% 

(Grades 1-6) 

(2) Career Orientation 750 96% 

(Grades 7-8) 

(3) Career Exploration 896 100% 

(Grades 9-10) 



Programs Supported by Funds Made Available Through the State 

Plan for Vocational Education and Local Taxes . 

^ Enrollment 

(4) Existing Vocational Education 855 
Programs 

(5) Existing Consumer and Homemalcing 245 
Programs (one program in each of 

two high schools) 
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FY 72 and FY 73 



Programs Supported by Project Funds 



(1) Career Awareness 

(Grades 1-6) 

(2) Career Orientation 

(Grades 7-8) 

(3) Career Exploration 

(Grades 9-10) 

(4) Cooperative Education 

(5) Intensified, Occupational, 
Guidance, Counseling, 

and Job Placement 

(6) Intensified Job Skill 
Development 



Estimated 
enrollment 

2116 
750 
896 

26 

685 

40 



% of those 

eligible 

served 



96% 
100% 

5% 
100% 



Programs Supported by Funds Made Available Through the State 
Plan for Vocational Education and Local Taxes. 



Enrollment 

(7) Existing and Expanded Vocational 460 
Education Programs (including 
disadvantaged and handicapped) 

(8) Work Study Programs 20 

(9) Summer NYC Programs 0 

(GEO Fimded) 
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In addition to these programs which are designed to 
serve elementary and secondary student facilities are 
utilized in serving the adult segment of the population in 
retraining and upgrading job skills of employed and unem- 
ployed adults in the community. 

There are no non-profit private schools in Lincoln 
County, therefore, provisions do not have to be made for 
the participation of such students in the project. 

Materials 

The materials utilized in the project cover occupational 
information appropriated for the particular grade level and 
are in various forms such as printed materials, audio-visual, 
etc . 

The Lincoln County Demonstration Center is used to house 
all the materials, equipment, and printed information. This 
information and material is catalogued and made available 
along with all the equipment to all schools when needed. A 
moble unit is used to deliver the materials and equipment. 

In all phases of the project with the aid of consultants, 
the coordinator, teachers, and principals have the responsi- 
bility of selecting these specified methods and materials to 
be incorporated at a given stage. 

I. Types of audio-visual materials for occupational education 

A. Closed circuit television 

B. Controlled readers 

C. Displays 
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D. Films 

E. Pilmstrips 

F. Microfiche 

G. Prooectors, film and filmstrips 

H. Tapes, records, and record players 

I. Transparencies 

J. Flannel boards and chalkboards 



II. Types of printed materials 

A. Books about occupational career choices, etc. 

B. Employment security publications 

C. Magazines axid newspaper articles related to careers 

D. Pamphlets 

£• Professional product kits of occupational briefs 

such as careers and SRA kits 

F. Occupational briefs from professional technology 

G» Textbooks 



III. Types of occupational orientation activities 



A. Career games 

B. Models 

C . Mock--up 

D. Puzzles 

E. Simulated materials 



IV. Department of Labor Publications 

A. Dictionary of Occupational Titles 

B. Employment Security Trends 

C. Job Guide Book For young Workers 

D. Occupational Outlook Handbook 

E. Occupational Outlook Quarterly 

V. Types of Guidance Materials 



A. Guidance kit for elementary counselors and teachers 

B. Professional guidance series booklet 

C. Basic guidance kit 

D. SRA guidance series 

E. Keys to vocational, decisions, grades 8-12 

F. Career information kits, grades 10-12 

G. Careers for high school graduates, grades 7-12 

H. Careers for women, grades 7-12 

I. Job family series, grades 9-12 

VI. Types of Testing 

A. Testing achievement, grades 1-12 

B. Testing ability, grades 1-12 

C. Testing aptitudes, grades 3-12 
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^' e-^l^"^^ personal preference and interest, grades 

E. Testing high school placement, grades 8-9 

F. Special testing in clerical, typing skill etc 
grades 9-12 ^ exc.. 

As the project progresses, constant evaluation will be 
made and additional materials will be developed in workshops 
conducted by the exemplary staff. 

Strategies For Change 
The exemplary staff composed of the project director 
and three coordinators obtained community support through 
formal and informal meetings with P.T.A. groups, business, 
civic and citizens groups. Various organizations, businesses, 
and community groups have been recruited to provide occupa- 
tional resource persons to talk with students in the class- 
room, and for field trip sites. The strategy of involvement 
will be utilized continuously to assure the support necessary 
to insure program success. Teachers, students, school adminis- 
trators, community leaders, employers, and parents will be 
further involved in effecting educational change. Concen- 
trated in-service training accompanied by continuous pro- 
fessional development activities will continue to serve as 
the vehicle for involvement of educational personnel. Stu- 
dents and parent participation in conferences and counseling 
sessions and the expansion of the guidance program will be 
utilized to foster parent understanding and student partici- 
pation in needs determination. The use of an advisory com- 
mittee and community resources for work experience and 
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cooperative education work stations is planned to cultivate 
community support and acceptance of the project, thus assur- 
ing its continuation beyond the time frame presently allocated. 

The task prior to implementation also included training 
of professional personnel, conducting workshops and in-service 
training for teachers and administrators, reorganizing the 
curriculum, testing and advising students, developing model 
curriculum materials, establishing schedules, securing work 
stations, and performing other activities related to adminis- 
tration and supervision. Within the Lincoln County School 
System, the model adopted for the reorganized curriculiom 

may be considered innovative. As such, Havelock^s model for 

19 

planned change was adopted. 

The implementation strategy also utilized a sequential 
phasing in of the career education concept, in grades 1-12 
in all Lincoln County schools in the fall of 1972. 

Workshops Emphasize Task and Process Elements in Proj_ect 
Implementation 

The faculities in the remaining schools not in the program ^ 
in Lincoln County participated in a week long workshop just 
prior to the opening of 1972-73 school term. A one day 
in-service session was held November 6, 1972 for those teachers 
who could not participate in the week long workshop in August. 



'^Ronald G. Havelock, " A Guide to Innovation . " 
University of Michigan, January 20, 19^1 . 
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Many worthwhile innovative programs fail because of 
inadequate attention to the human relations or process phase 
of the project. Although technical and informational com- 
ponents are often highly functional and revelant, process 
problems may intervene to mininize the potential effective- 
ness of the effort. In order to avoid this barrier to pro- 
gram implementation the staff of the Lincoln County Exemplary 
Project organized the workshops around a dual approach, de- 
signed to focus on both human relations and technical skill 
development. The model of Planned Organizational Dex'-elop- 
ment and Change shown in Figure 3 illustrates the dual em- 
phasis of the Lincoln Coimty Workshop, and the strategy 
which project staff members plan to utilize in completing 
the total pro-iect. 
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The first day of 1972 summer workshop, which ran for 
six hours daily, was devoted to team building and organiza- 
tional development. The framework of the session was a 
sequential group building process which took all participants 
through four basic stages of team development. The partici- 
pants were divided into groups, each with a leader trained 
in group dynamics. In these small groups the participants 
were involved in experimental situations and learned first 
hand about effective communication, consulting, problem 
solving, planning, feedback, group decision making and team 
work. Seven teachers who were involved in our pilot schools 
served as consultants to the participants in the 1972 summer 
workshop . 

The second day the Lincoln County Model for Career Edu- 
cation was presented in the total group with reaction and 
discussi.on following in the small groups. The model emphasized 
the sequential approach with first graders learning about 
occupations in the immediate family, and each grade broad- 
ening its perspective until sixth graders would be studying 
the interdependence of occupations on a world wide basis. 
Junior high orientation and exploration would lead to specific 
choices at the senior high level followed by post high school 
technical training, a dob, or continued academic training. 
The remainder of the session was donated to development of a 
career units with the evaluation and accomplishments of 
career education in Lincoln County over the past year. 
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On Wednesday, the session opened with a speaker who 
had been connected with a similar project. He shared exper- 
iences and insights gained from the efforts of he and his 
staff. This was followed with each of the groups going 
through the process of developing Career Awareness Units 
that could be used in the classroom, culminating in a role 
playing situation, in which the groups sim-ulated typical roles 
played by the occupational persons on which the units focused. 
Each group was observed by one of the consuiltants who then 
offered constructive feedback on positive and negative elements 
noted. 

Thursday's session opened with a short lecture on Career 
Education in West Virginia which included group interaction. 
The re2?ainder of the day was donated to development of Career 
Units. The Lincoln County program emphasized the inclusion 
of six elements as being important in maximizing the effec- 
tiveness of each unit. These are field trips, use of a re- 
source person from the occupation studied for a conference 
in the classroom with students, correlation of academic 
subjects. Identification and study of related occupations 
including role playing and manipulative activity. The re- 
mainder of Thursday was spent with teachers divid"ed by grade 
level developing actual units for use in the classroom dur- 
ing the coming school year. Units created by project coordi- 
nators acted as consultants on procedural, technical, arid 
process concerns of the gi mps. 
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On Friday, work was completed on the units, and the 
final afternoon session sav/ participants from the same schools 
discussing schedizLing, correlation of subject ma^ ';er and team 
teaching concerns, as well as securing. resources and materi- 
als. Plans were out-lined for the maintenance of continued 
contact between project staff and teachers in a systematic 
consulting-helping relationship. 

By the end of the workshop the variou school staffs, 
both teachers and administrators were well organized and 
ready to begin the second phase of Career Awareness activ- 
ities in Lincoln County. Data gained from verbal contact 
with teachers and principals indicated that the two pronged 
approach of the workshop resulted in the development of a 
cohesive, committed team of teachers, principals and cen- 
tral staff personnel unified around the Career Awareness 
concept, with skills in the technical or informational aspect, 
as well as compentance in such process areas as communications, 
cooperation and problem solving. This combination seems to be 
the key to a successful project which facilitates central 
staff and teacher integration, and accelerates the develop- 
ment and maintenance of teamwork and consensual beha-'-ior. 

An in-service session was held for those teachers who 
coiald not attend the summer workshop. Due to the short length 
of time for the workshop project staff and consultants covered 
the essential material for career education in Lincoln County. 
In the morning session there was two short lectures on career 
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education in the nation, state and in Lincoln County. This 
was followed by a question and answer period and group dis- 
cussion about the Lincoln County Model, career education 
principles, terminology, teaching procedures, goals, activi- 
ties and correlation. The evening session was donated to 
working up a mini-tmit in career education. The participants 
were broken up into two groups with project staff and consul- 
tants working with the groups on their units. Another work- 
shop is scheduled, in January of 1973. See Appendix B for 
workshop Agenda. 

Instructional Staff 

The prooect s-^aff consists of a Director and three 
coordinators, a Curriculum Coordinator, Human Resources 
Coordinator, and Guidance Coordinator. 

The project staff remains the same with one exception. 
Mr. Thomas E. Woodall has resigned as Guidance Coordinator 
to take a similiar job in Georgia. Mr. Thomas M. Miller, Jr. 
has taken his place. 

Thomas M. Miller. Jr . is Guidance Coordinator for the 
Exemplary Project. He received his A.B. Degree from 
Marshall University in Social Studies and Physical Education. 
He is presently working toward his M.A. Degree at Marshall 
University in counseling and rehabilitation and will con- 
clude his degree in May of 1973. His employment experience 
includes, five years as social studies teacher and one year 
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as coach at Guyan Valley ?Iigi. rohcol, four years as sunLmer 
playground director at Branchial,^:, ani seven years in various 
aspects or the grocery business. 

Since August, 1972 he has -een active as Guidance Coord- 
inator in the Liacoln r;.; Li-^-ty- x ^ry Proiect. 



SCHOOLS AI:D TEACiiSRS 
IN 

LINCOLN COUI>ITY EXEMrL^^HY PROGkAl^ 



Hamlin Elementary 
Shelia Burns 
Marie Mays 
Ida Curry 
Nancy "Wlii"be 
Amy Linville 
Mildred ThoKps on 
Elizabeth Carper 
Patty McComas 
Arith Martin 
lie an Pullen 

Hamlin Hig;h 
Betty McClure 
Mike Midkiff 
Phi Imo re Burn s 
Bobby Laws on 
Greg Ellis 

Fez 

Ed Bums 

Sumerco 

Doris White 
Darlene Tackett 



Harts Rx^xi Gc^,o^l 
Judy Lrumfield 
Clarice Brumfield 
Kyle Garrets on 
Harold Smith 
-ill Adkins 

Grif xithsville 
Omal Valentine 
Hester Adkins 
Revella Brovm 
Nora Stewart 
Betty Cassle 
Jewell Dawson 
Maoorie Sisk 

Garretts Bend 
Beuna Price 
Elaine Gold 
Therman Stickler 

McCorkle 

Jimmy Stowers 
Joan Stowers 
Pred Meadows 
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Midway 

Ray Is sacs 
Sharon McCellan 
Shirley Dugan 
Janice Moore 
Lucre1:ia Meadows 

Martin 

Lillian Clay 

Voodville 
Louis Watts 
Forrest Ciammings 
Therman Caudill 
Christy Linville 

West Hamlin 
Nancy Bowen 
Larry Prichard 
Myrtle Prichard 
Anna James 
Mike Pauley 
Maude Ray 

Big Ugly 

Larry Stratton 

Cuzzie 

Norma Jean Belcher 



I>aval 

Eva Vande Linda 
Betty Pxnonty 
Joan Bragg 
Gerald Watts 
Lillie Burton 
Sue Porter 
Paula Hammatt 
Pauline Rymer 
Sally Burton 

Guyan Valley 
Jerry Duncan 
Nellie Maser 
Dewana Adkins 
Golden Adkins 
Carol Bates 
Tom Murphy 
Wilburn Triplett 
Joyce Martin 

BrancIxLand 
Larry Keams 
Mary Wilkinson 
Madeline Sloan 
Birth el Hayner 
Maude Scite 
Betty Bellomy 
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Pleasant View 
Sue Laws on 
Virginia Johnston 
Mary Midkiff 
Ali Reba Yeager 
Maiina Adkins 
Nancy Cooper 
Gaylena Midkiff 
Siiirley Huffman 
James Bramble 
Odessa Mess inge 

Midkiff 

Kay Hunting 
Avenelle Cummings 
Garnet Craft 
J. D* Long 
Virginia Parsons 
Brenda Clay 

Ranger 

Donna Scites 
Gerald Hartley 
Opal Wilbur 
Sue Mann 
Drema Porter 
Gertrude Triplett 
Betty Baker 

ERLC 



Atenville 

Anna V/orkraan 
Anna Blair 
Dennis Richards 
Daisy Brumfield 
Faye Williams 
Kelly Kessler 

Ferrellsburg 
Bertha Adkins 
J arie u . Adkins 
Thomas Adkins 
Junita Adkins 
Mabel Lucas 
Peggy Adkins 
Sue Kirk 
Brenda Frye 
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D. Resiilts and Accomplishments ox The Pronect: 

Advisory CoEunittee 

An advisor*y cominii: tee i^or the project has been 
functioning since March 20, 1971, which is recommended 
by the Superintendent of Schools and approved by the 
County Board of Education. The advisory coniiiiittee 
includes : 

Elementary Teacher (1) 



Secondary Teacher 
Guidance Counselor 

Elementary Principal ( 1 ; 

Secondary Principal (1^ 

Business ( 1 

Industry ( 1 

Professional (Dentist) (1 
Other Agency ( SAC-anti-poverty) M 

Parents (4 

Students (A 



Periodic meetings have been held and continuous 
formal and informal contacts with the advisory com- 
mittee have permitted a high degree of involvement 
on the part of members in the development of the 
exemplary project. 

Facilities 

Renovation of the Lincoln County Vocational 
Technical Center is now completed, and office space, 
including exemplary, is now permanent. 

" Commercially Produced Curriculum Materials and Supplies 
and Development of Bibliography 

Materials from ma^or publishing companies were 

reviewed through-out the year for appropiateness to 
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the objectives ox the projects Additional materials 
from other exemplary projects, state and lederal 
agencies and private companies were reviewed. As a 
result, a wide variety of resource, curricul^umi, and 
guidance materials were acquired. A basic biblio- 
graphy of commercially produced materials have been 
compiled by the exemplary staff. "T^-^ ,^tr 
i''^. _'rpor . ^ed Jxe commercial maxerials into an 
Annotated Bibliography. 

Equipment 

One test scoring machine to be used in grades 

1-^12, 

Curriculum Development 
Model curriculizm units for grade 1-1C are now 
completed. The curriculum units have been used by 
teachers in grades 1-8. The units for grades 9-10 
have been implemented. Copies of all curriculum 
units are included in Volumes II and III. 

Development of Annotated Biblio/gcraphy of 
Locally Produced Materials 

The exemplary project staff have developed a 
variety of locally produced materials that could be 
useful in developing and implementing a career educa- 
tion program. Among these materials are curriculum 
units, tests of occupational knowledge, papers and 
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articles dealing with program development, inple- 
mentation strategies, and teac-'-^rr ti fining. An 
annotated bibliography describing these materials 
has been ere' ted by 5 "ai i membi^^rs. , Tlhe bibl iorr-^rhy 
gives a de ' r^iv ..r. of all these niarerials* 

Further Implementa-.ti on of Career Awareness Componen t 
In The Lincoln County School System 

The career awareness phase of the project (grades 
1-6) was initiated in seven pilot schools in September 
of 1971. The project now includes all phases of career 
education: awareness , orientation, exploration, and 
intensified job training skills. The effort includes 
approximately 148 teachers serving about A, 228 students 
Although the program is starting only its second year, 
teachers have indicated enthvisiastic reaction from 
students. Use of multi-media occupational information, 
field trips, resource persons, role playing arxd occu- 
pational simulation are all being used. Occupations 
studied thus far include postal workers, law enforce- 
ment, carpentry, transportation, banking, airlines, 
baking, television, crafts, newspaper publication, 
sports, construction, communications, dairy industry, 
advertising, business, office, conservation, govern- 
ment, glass industry, lettering, gas industry, medicine 
sewing , music , farming , restaurant , horticulture , 
ecology and power mechanics. 



Teachers and principals indicated that abssnteeism 
has taKen a sharp drop, and that the enthusiasm oi the 

-.'ZXLlty and studen":::,s alike has re-generated the edu- 
cational adventiJire in a new and exciting way. More 
inrarmation will be gathered as the project progresses. 
Data gained thus far from teachers, students and admi- 
nistrators indicates that the Lincoln County Career 
Education Project is a significant break-through in 
efforts to humanize, individuli^e , and make more rele- 
vant an educational process that all too often has 
become a cold and alien venture, isolated from the 
excitement and reality of life» 

In-Service Training 
In-service training wa£ held for all new teachers 
coming into the program in January. The approach used 
was to hold the sessions in representative geographic 
regions of the county, pairing a school with new teach- 
ers, one with experienced teachers, enabling new teach- 
ers to utilize the experienced teachers as consultants. 
This in-service training was provided by the exemplary 
project staff utilizing the approach of incentive feed- 
back whereby, the project staff divided teachers into 
small groups for collaboration. Trying to seek out, 
new and innovative concepts being used in the class- 
room by teachers who were presently involved in the 
career education concept. 
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'workshops for Teachers 

A week long v/orkshcp was held in Augiist, 1972 
"to xiirther implement the Lincoln Cc-onty Career Progran. 
Also a one day workshop was held Novenber 6, 1972 for 
those teachers who could not attend the summer workshop. 
One day of the August workshop was devoted to a group 
dynamics laboratory which focused on team building by 
moving both project staff and teachers through a plan- 
ned sequence of group buildir^ activities, going from 
a heterogenous collection of individuals to a relatively 
homogeneous, cohesive, and committed group or team unified 
around the occupational awareness concept. Also built 
into this phase of the workshop was an emphasis on build- 
ing the consulting-helping relationship between project 
staff and teachers, developing skills in group collabor-i- 
tion, and facilitating an effective communication system 
between all participants. The next step in the workshop 
was a transition to actual work by teachers, with the 
exemplary staff as consultants in the development of 
objectives, curriculum, and activities by lovels, uti- 
lizing the skills in group cooperation and teamwork 
gained in the first part of the workshop. 

This approach to team building is a modification 
of a model of group or team development set forth 
by Samuel Culbert who h3rpothesized that any group of 
people that expects to function together effectively 
in a unified, supportive way goes through a series 
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o±' group building phases for getT:ing acquainted, 
trust formation, and developing a helping relation- 
ship to group collaboration. B^*- moving a collection 
of individuals through such phases in a workshop 
setting, this process can be accelerated so that the 
team building can be accomplished in a short time 
rather than weeks or months of unplanned, team or 
group formation. These concepts were utilized by 
exemplary staff in working with teachers in the 
August in-service workshop, facilitating The process 
of staf f-teacher integration, and accelerating the 
process of group collaboration and consensual behavior. 
Two follow up sessions were held with pilot school 
teachers to reinforce the initial session and to 
further the consulting relationship between project 
staff and teachers • A more detailed account of the 
summer workshop and the November 6, 1972 in-service 
session has been given in a previous portion of this 
report xjnder the section "Further Implementation of 
Career Awareness Concept In The Lincoln County School 
System, " 

Field Trip Preparation 
The exemplary staff began early in the initial 
project year, and continued throughout the period 
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to make contacts with appropriate sources in order to 
establish sites for class field trips. Exemplary staff 
members also developed a series of guidelines for use 
by teachers in taking students on field tx-^ips, and 
included a copy of these guidelines in each of the 
curriculum resource units for the various gr-ade levels. 

Dissemination of News Releases 
Mews releases were disseminated to area news media 
throughout the year, particularly newspaper.^. All 
copies of the newspaper articles have been included in 
our Quarterly Reports and also appear in this paper in 
Appendix C. 

Publications 

Exemplary project staff members have co-authored 
a niomber of articles for publication in professional 
journals* Copies of the articles published thus far 
are included in Appendix D. 

Teachers Develop Career Units 
Curriculum units have been .developed by "^he 
exemplary project staff. Using these units as guides 
teachers have developed their c^/zn units for use in 
their classrooms. These units can also be duplicated 
and shared by other teachers* See Volume IV. 

Diffusion of Innovative Techniques 
A new flexible and experimental attitude has been 
generated by the exemplary project on the part of 



participating teachers • A number of teachers have 
gone to a learning center concept in their classrooms, 
and." an activity centered approach with their students. 

Career Survey Classes 
In 1971 Guyan Valley High School implemented 
a career survey class that was very successful. At 
the beginning of the school year this same type of 
survey class was introduced into the other three high 
school in Lincoln County* Students will learn about 
a number of occupational clusters, with an opportunity 
for in-depth study of some, and focus on a better 
understanding of themselves in terms of attitudes, 
abilities, values and preferences 5 and how these are 
revelant to the occupational world. 

Early Childhood 
At the beginning of the 1972-73 school year an 
Early Childhood Training Program for high school 
juniors and seniors was established. All students 
that were interested in Early Childhood Training were 
enrolled in the class. For the students to receive 
the necessary training and hands on activities to 
see if they were qualified for this type of work, 
v/e established a laison between the early childliood 
supervisor and our existing class for these students 
to work two days a week at the Early Childhood Center 
and three days a week of class related activities. 
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At the present time the existing guidance and coun- 
seling component of the exemplary project ie assessing 
the evaluation of rhis type of career choices. 

The following statement is an evaluation by the 
Early Childhood Supervisor concerning the influence 
of the Early Childhood Career preparation: 

'»The Career Preparation students have much 
influence on the Early Childhood students. 
The teachers feel that children get much 
more individual attention, during oiatside 
play and pre-nap time. The vocational 
girls participate in all learning activ- 
ities. They help the child uO explore and 
understand his ovm world. " 

Adult Education Classes 
The county's adult education program previously 
minimal in scope, has been expanded, and now a variety 
of business clerical training, trades and industry 
courses are in operation, with a 100% increase in the 
number of post-secondary adults involved. Coupled with 
this training is a job placement service operated for 
students in cooperation with The Department of Employment 
Security. 

Supplementary Guidance at Duval, Guyan Valley, Harts , 

and Hamlin High School 

The Ohio Vocational Interest Survey (OVIS) has 

been given to the 9th and 11th grade .students at 

Guyan Valley High School and interpreted to them in 

small groups. This procedure is planned in 1972 for 
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all high schools if asked for by the counselor, this 
has been an intregal part of the elementary guidance 
service, since the Lincoln County School System does 
not have elementary counseling. 

The Exemplary Project Staff with the cooperation 
of the guidance counselor and principal at Duval High 
School have initiated an innovative program for the 
Lincoln County School System whereby the students, 
during their free period, will be able to check out 
career cassettes and cassette players. The students 
will be able to use these tapes about various occu- 
pations during their free period or at home. After 
listening to these tapes the student will have a one 
to one conference with the counselor to discuss what 
has been learned, also the counselor will interpret 
the attitudes and job experience necessary for this 
particular career. After listening to a number of 
career tapes the student should be able to narrow 
down his selection of Job opportunity. These students, 
who are involved in this procedure, do not have the 
opportunity to attend the vocational school or antici- 
pate a professional career. Through group sessions 
with the counselor acting as leader these students 
discuss their intentions and apprehensions. Another 
phase of this program, when possible, will be the 
students actually on the job or a sit and see situation 
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thus the student would rec^-^ve hands-on-activity that 
he otherwise would not receive. 

Development of Career Awareness Model 
Showing Correlation of Academic Sub.-^ects And 
~ ~ " The Inter-Relatedness of 
Various Unit Components 

The curriculum has become much more experience 

based providing students with opportunities for field 

experiences , compentence development , simulations of 

occupations, contact with actual role models of 

various occupational persons, and access to a wide 

variety of multi-media occupational information. A 

curriculijim blending approach has been taken, with 

the traditional academic subject matter areas 

organized around a career education theme , and 

using team teaching as a vehicle for implementation. 

The Lincoln County Career Awareness Curriculum Model 

emphasizes the student's entering t:he program at any 

given point among the academic alternatives and 

career education elements on the basis of the results 

of his contact with a diagnostic instrument which 

assesses his occupational knowledge, skill, and 

attitudes- Through out his involvement he will have 

an opportLinity to assess his acquistion of occupational 

knowledge J skills, and attitudes through the use of 

Achievement Instruments which will aid in identifying 

his abilities, aptitudes, needs, likes, dislikes, 

fears, interests, feelings, and values, with^ an 
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opportunity for modification or re-cycling of his 
involvement in the curriculiam if appropririte . 
Flexibility, involvement , and experience are the 
key elements in the current cui^riculum ax^proach. 
Figure 4 (Lincoln County Career Av/ar^eness Model) 
depicts this approach in a visual fashion. 

The seventh and eighth grade level of Career 
Orientation are designed to give students a broad kno^~ 
ledge of the characteristics and functions, as well as, 
the duties and rewards of specific occupations within a 
broad spectrum of occupational families, Stiidents at 
this age level have specific characteristics which 
suggest certain needs and motivations. Students at 
this level should have the opportunity to explore their 
capabilities in various areas under a variety of situa- 
tions. Therefore, they need the opportunity to self- 
appraise their emerging potential and to analyse occu- 
pational information for decision making. The students 
need to understand the necessity of all types of occu- 
pations an.d to learn the educational and occupational 
requirements of the many different vocations within a 
broad framework of the overall occupational cluster. 

Students involvement and participation should be 
encouraged at this level so that each student will 
develop a positive self -concept in relation to the many 
and varied roles that lie within the occupational frame- 
work of our economic and social system. 
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students at this level should gain a deeper in- 
sight of how the clusters interlink so that they can 
function productively in a technological environment. 

All activities or learning situations should seek 
to emphasize the value of the individual in any eco- 
nomic system so long as he, the worker, performs occu- 
pational services which demonstrate the dignity of man 
by contributing to the total worth of society. See 
Figure 5r 

The ninth and tenth levels of Career Exploration 
are designed to give students an indepth knowledge of 
the characteristics and functions, as well as the dutie 
and rewards of specific occupations within a broad 
spectrum of occupational clusters. Students at this 
age and grade level have specific characteristics 
which suggest certain needs and drives toward learning 
more about occupations. Students at this level should 
have the opportunity to explore their capabilities in 
various areas under a side variety of occupational 
situations • Students need the opportunity for self- 
appraisal of their emerging potential and to analyze 
occupational information and data so that they will 
be more knowledgeable in occupational vocational de- 
cision making that will affect their future welfare. 
The students need to understand the necessity of all 
types of occupations and to learn the educational 



and occupational requirements of the many different 
vocations within a broad framework of the overall 
occupational cluster • 

Technology and its effect upon the future genera- 
tion of students is being conceptualized by an increas- 
ing percentage of the leading educational leaders 
throughout America. The nature of the vocational 
curriculum for intersified training should reflect 
these aspects based upon the student's field of interest. 
Academic performance need not characterize all students 
who reasonably expect good positions and/or employment 
in the future. Given the proper interlinking between 
academic subjects and vocational occupational infor- 
mation, the students will have the opportunity to ex- 
plore and to make a critical examination of his potential 
role in society based upon his own personal values as an 
individual citizen in a dynamic society. 

Hands-on activities at the ninth and tenth grades 
will help the student cope with the knowledge avalanche 
of the last decade and to achieve three developmental 
tasks: (1.- Oi-'ganizing one's knowledge of social and 
physical reality, (2) learning to work well with and 
in peer groups, (3) becoming an independent person 
in the world of work. See Figure 6 
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Implementation of Cooperative 
Work Program 

A cooperative work program was implemented in 

fiscal year 1972. At the present time twenty-six 

students are involved in this program. 

Job Opportunity Survey of Lincoln 
County and Surrounding Areas 

The success of every career education program is 
directly dependent upon both the extent to which stu- 
dents are prepared for and are assisted in planning 
and implementing their next step after learning school. 
To better implement this phase of the program a Job 
Opportunity Survey of Lincoln County and the surround- 
ing tristate area was conducted by the Human Resource 
Coordinator. A copy of the survey forms may be found 
in Appendix E. 

Cooperative Efforts of Public 
Library and Exemplary Staff 

With enthusiasm of the school commixnity for career 
education and various ad\'-isory staff committees with 
the cooperative effort of the exemplary staff the 
public library has set aside one section of their 
library for career education resource materials. At 
this time this seems to be the best possible method 
of getting the community involved in the career pro- 
gram in Lincoln County. 
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FIGURE 5 
CAl^EER ORIENTATION MODEL 




FIGURE 6 



CAREER PREPARATORY MODEL 



Student 
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Student 
Exits 
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Abstract of Evaluation 

The Lincoln County Career Awareness Program (grades 
one through six) systematically provides meaningful ca- 
reer education experiences which are correlated with Fine 
Arts, Language Arts, Mathematics, Science, and Social 
Studies. Teaching strategies of Field Trips, Resource 
Role Models, Manipulative Activities, Simulation, and 
Multi-Media Activities are incorporated into instruc- 
tional resource units. 

Experimental Treatment students (n=2l4) and the 
Control Treatment students (n=2C5) were pretested in 
September 1971 and postested in May 1972. The Experi- 
mental and Control Treatment Students were randomly 
selected from intact classes. Approximately eightv 
students were selected from each grade. 

An analysis of covariance (Multiple Regression 
Analysis) on data obtained with the California Language 
Achievement Test, California Mathematics Achievement 
Test, and Occupational Awareness Test Indicated a sig- 
nificant difference (0.01 level) between the adjusted 
posttest means of the experimental students and the ad- 
justed posttest means of the control treatment students. 
The analyisis of data on the three test instruments 
yielded F ratios of 7.32, 14.30, and 14.84. The ad- 
justed posttest means for the experimental group were 
11 percent higher on language achievement, 24.5 percent 
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higher on mathematics achievement, and 18 percent higher 
on occupational awareness than the adjusted posttest 
means for the control group. 

This study provides evidence that the process of 
systematically receiving meaningful career education 
experiences produces a positive effect on language 
achievement, mathematics achievement, and occupational 
awareness. This study .Iso provides credibility to the 
hypotheses upon which the Lincoln County project is 
based. These hypotheses are as follows: 

1. Illustrating the value of academic skills in 
terms of their relationship to the career world 
provides an effective vehicle for achieving ca- 
reer education goals and academic subject goals. 

2. An activity centered functional approach which 
illustrates abstract theory allows for a greater 
understanding of self, academics, and the career 
world. 

3. Cooperative interaction with individuals signif- 
icant to the student (parents jyeers, teachers, 
counselors, administrators, and members of the 
community) provides meaning to the process of 
formal education. 

4. Experienced teachers will systematically imple- 
ment innovative programs when they are provided 
with meaningful in-service education which focuses 
on both process and task components. 

5* Administrative leadersliip which directs its atten 
tion to meeting the needs of teachers facilitates 
effectiv:: implementation of innovative projects. 
See Volume V. 
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Conclusions, Implications, and Recoiiunendations For 

The Future 

The following recoramendations and observations 
have been developed by the Lincoln County Exemplary 
Staff in cooperation with Marshall University eval- 
uation team, and are based upon perceptions gained 
from visits with project teachers on selected oc- 
casions and observations of project activities. 



Observations: 

1 . Teachers are having some problems correlating 
existing disciplines with occupational studies. 

2. Level one teachers usually need four to five weeks 
before implementating career awareness units into 
their regular disciplines. 

3. Teachers in the program are making excellent pro- 
gress in initiating new career lanits. 

4. We find that teachers need more in-service days 
for career workshops. 

5. We observe that a more active leadership role by 
the county superindentent would bring about a 
faster implementation of career education in 
Lincoln County. 

i 

6. Levels 7-8, 9-10, and the guidance component of 
career education are being implemented in various, 
unique ways and seem to be highly favorable. 



Recommendations : 

1 . Outstanding teachers should be used as consultants 
to other teachers in the career education program- 

2. Students should be able to ei-ter any occupational 
study through any one of the existing disciplines. 

3. Teachers should use adopted text for skill > 
development* 

4. Teachers need to use a wider variety of audio- 
visual materials in the classroom. 



^v?^~S®?'''^?^.?°'^^^^-°P the following people 

would help bridge the gap between the' t?ad?tioLl 
classroom and the careir education conJeSt'-°h 

bo?h'coiS?v"sL?^' adn.inistratiirpS?SSS;el";ta?f 
Doxn county staff and school building administrate: 
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APPENDICES 



Appendix A 
Appendix B 
Appendix C 
Appendix D 
Appendix E 
Appendix F 

Appendix G 
Appendix H 
Appendix I 



Appendix J 



Bibliography 
In-Service Workshop 
News Releases 
Publications 
Survey Forms 

Curriculum Model and Strategies 
for Implementation 

Project Visitors 

Corre spondenc e 

Volumes to Interim Report 

^a) Volume II of Volume I 

|bj Volume III of Volume I 

^c) Voliome IV of Volume I 

(d) Voliome V of Volizme I 

Dissemination 



^All material listed in Appendix I have been bound in 
individual volumes and included under separate cover, as 
shown above. 
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cJ^tnColn (bounty (^JcllOols - QyocaUor.al anJ h-Jecknt-cal &>Ju 



HERBERT 9. HOLSTEiN. DIRECTOR • H/ ' -I N . WEST Vl ROIN I A 2 5 52 3 • ( 304 1 8 2 4. 5 44 9 



July 20, 1972 



Dear 

You have indicated that you are interested in becoming involved 
in the Career Awareness and Orientation Program which is being 
continued and implemented in the Lincoln County School System 
ohis fall. ¥e are now planning an In-service Workshop to be 
held Aii-just 21-25 for all teachers who have indicated a desire 
to participate in the program. I would like to take this oppor- 
tunity to invite you to participate in the workshop as your 
involvement should be helpful in fac"' ^^.itating integration of 
the Career Awareness and Career Orl atation Curriculum into 
your school's program, and in familiarising you with details 
of the various phases of the proriGct. 

We will be able to offer three semester hours graduate or 
undergraduate credit from Marshall University to all work- 
shop participants. ¥e will be able to pay all workshop partic- 
ipants for all five days involvement. The v/orkshop v/ill in- 
volve orientation to the purpose of the career awareness and 
career orientation curriculum in the schools, deveiopiTient of 
•model curriculimiG, plans for iniplementation, simulation and 
role playing activities. A. ^ttore detailed agenda for xhe 
workshop will be mailed to yr^u soon. The agenda for the work- 
shop will, in general, nm from 9:00 A.I-I. to 3:rO P.M. 

I have enclosed a form on which you may re-confirm your desire 
to participate in the Career Awareness and Career Orienta^sion 
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Page 2 



July 20, 1972 



Program and the August v/orkshop* Please fill out the fcnr: 
and return it in the enclosed stamped, seif-addrecsed envelope. 
Please do so immediately so that we can finalize worlrshop 
plans . 

¥e look forward vovy much to working v/.lth you in this rrcgram, 
and should you have any questions please feel free tc call us 
at 824^5449- 



Sincerely yours. 




Herbert B. Holstein 
Project Director 



HBH/tl 
Enclosure 
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CAREER AWARSMESS AliD CAREER ORIErJTATIO?^ 



Lincoln County 

Board of Education 
P. O. Box U37 
Hamlin, V?, Va. 25523 



NAME ^, 

HOME ADDRESS 

PHON E , , 

SCHOOL „._„ 

GRADE 

Please check the appropri^ spaces below and return 
this form in the enclosed stamped, self-addressed envelope 

I will he a participairt in the August 21 through 
August 25 In-Service Workshop in Career Awareness and 
Career Orientation. 

Yes No 

I wish to apply the In-Service Workshop to graduate 
or undergraduate credit from Marshall University, 

Yes No 
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Herbert B HOLSTEiN. 0>RECTO« • Hamlin, west Virginia H5523 • '304» 824-54^9 




July 21, j72 



Dear - 

You have been selected to participate he August 21 workshop as a 
consultant to the teachers who are er ing the program this year* 

You will receive a stipend for your services on Augu.st 23, 2A and 25. 
The workshop will involve career awareness and career orientation 
nurriculuiii in the schools, development of model curriculums , plans 
for implementation, simulation and role playing activitieo. 

I have enclosed a form on which you may confirm youir participation as 
a consultant in t^ o Career Awareness and Career Orientation Workshop. 
Please fill out the form and return it in the enclosed stamped 
self --addressed envelope. Please do so immediatel3' so that we qbxi 
finalize v/orkshop plans. 

We look forward to working with you as a consultant in this workshop 
and should you have any questions, please feel free to call us at 

Sincerely, 



Herbert B. Holstein 
Vocational Director 



H7?H/cp 
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LINCOLN COUIJTY E>:Er*IPLARY PROGRAM-! 

IN 

CAREER AVAR53;z:SS IC^TD CAREER ORISIiTATION 

Lincoln County 

Board of Education 
P. 0. Box A37 
Hamlin, W. Va. 25523 



NAME 



HOME ADDRESS_ 
PHONE 



SCHOOL^ 
GRADE 



Please check below and return this form in the 
enclosed stamped, self -addressed envelope. 

I will be a consultant in the August 21 In-service 
Workshop in Career Awareness and Career Orientation on 
August 23, 24, and 25- 



Yes 



No 
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K E H 0 R A :: D u 



DATE: August 1, 1972 

TO: All Participants In Career Develcpment Workshop - August 
21st-25th, Lincoln CoiTity Vocational-Technical Cenzer, 
Kami in. 

FROM: Herbert B, Holstein, Director Vocational Exemplary Project. 

SUBJECT: Time Schedules and Agenda For In-Service Workshop. 

Enclosed you will find a time schedule and agenda for the 
August 21st-25th, In-Service Career Development Workshop to be 
held at the Lincoln County Vocational-Techn'.oal Center. The 
Workshop vill ^repare teachers for involvement in the 
Career Awareness Program grades one through six and Career 
Orientation Program grades seven and eight to begin in 
your school this fall. 

We have confirmed that three hours academic credit will be 
offered by Marshall University for participation in the 
workshop and for involvement in the Career Awareness Program 
or Career Orientation Program in your school during the 
fall semester. 

Lincoln County's Program is the first of its kind in West 
Virginia and one of the first five in the nation. At a time 
when our country's educational systems are confronted by an 
increasing need for relevancy and creativity, you can be 
proud to be involved in a program that is designed to 
generate innovative approaches to the problems and needs of 
our nation's students. 

This is a working workshop, and the emphasis will be on 
participation and involven. 

If you have futher questions please call us at 824-5449. We 
will see you on August 21, and are looking forward to the 
opportunity to collaborate with you and your fellow teachers 
in a workshop that will enable us to combine our resources, 
skills, and ^ in developing and plarr.\ng an exciting venture 

in learning. 



Herbert B. Holstein 
Project Director 
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AGENDA 
IN-SERVICE WORKSHOP IN 

CAREER AWARENESS 

mad 

CAREER ORIENTATION 
LINCOLN COUNTY VOCATIONAL CENTER 
HAMLIN, WEST VIRGINIA 



Monday-August 21, 1972 

9:00 Opening Remarks & In troduction — Herbert B. Holstein, 
mrector, Lincoln bounty Exemplary Project. 

0:15 Re marks— Cline Adkins, Lincoln County Superintendent 
of Schools, and Walter Midkiff , Assistant Superinten- 
dent of Schools. 

9:30 Team Building and Organizational Development— Wendell 
Marston^ West Virginia University Appalachian Cen- 
ter. Ernie Husson, Director, Carver Vocational Tech- 
nical Center. Bob Whitler, West Virginia University 
Regional Medical Program. Thomas E. Woodall, Profes- 
sor, Georgia Southern College. 

10:15 Coffee Break 

10:30 Team Building and Organizational Develo-proent . 
12:30 Lunch 

1:30 Overview of Career Education — Dr. Charles I. Jones, 
Marshall University. 

2:15 Break 

2:30 Slide Presentation — Herbert B. Holstein 
3:30 Adjourn 
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AGE N D A 

IN-SERVICE WORKSHOP IN 

CAREER AWARENESS 
and 

CAREER ORIENTATION 
LINCOLN COUNTY VOCATIONAL CENTER 
HAMLIN, WEST VIRGINIA 
Tuesday- August 22, 1972 

9:00 Opening Remarks & Introduction Daryle G. Elkins, 

Human Resource Coordinator, Lincoln Coiant-/ 
Exemplaiy Project, 

9:10 Danny Plumley — Math & Science Supervisor, Lincoln 
County Schools. 

9:20 Christine Miller — Elementary Supervisor, Lincoln 
Coiinty Schools, 

9:50 Lincoln County Kodels-Avrareness-Exploration- 

Qrientation-Intensiiied Training — -tiv. LeVene Olson 
Marshall University. 

10:15 Coffee Break 

10:30 Group Interaction of the Model s Dr. LeVene Olson. 

1 1 : 30 ITie Organization of Unit Components In K-8 
With Group interaction — --Darvle Elkins. 

12:00 Lunch 

1 :00 Cognitive, Affective and Psychomotor Behavioral 

Qb^jectiv es vath Group Interaction Dr. Qiarles I. 

. Jones', Marshall Univers i ty , 

2:00 Accomplishments of Career Education In Lincoln 
County --- Dr'. Le\/ene Olson. 

2:15 Coffee Break 

2 : 30 Evaluation of Career Education In Lincoln County 

Dr." LeVene 0l5oh7 " 

3:00 Articulation and Implementation of Unit Development 

In Grades K-8 Wit h Group I nteraction Billy J. 

Burton, Curriculum Coordinator, Lincoln County 
Exemplary Project, 

3:30 Ad.journ 
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AGENDA 

IN-'SERVICE WOPaCSHOP IN 

CAREER AWARENESS 
and 

CAREER ORIENTATION 
LINCOLN COUIJTY VOCATIONAL CENTER 
HAMLIN, WEST VIRGINIA 



WecJnesday-Au^st 23, 1972 

9:00 Opening Reniarks & Introdu ct ion Herbert B. Holstein, 

Director, Lincoln Coun'fey ^Ixernplary Project* 

9:10 Career .Educat ion Vr^ Alton Crews, Charleston Cotonty 

Bcho o 1 Sy s t em , "Tiiarleston, Soiitli Carolina. 

10:15 Cof jTee Break 

10:30 Career Education & Group InteT-action Dr. Alton Crews. 

12:00 Lunch 
1 :00 Intro duo 1 1 on^ - — Daryle Elkins 

1:05 Simulation and Role PH aYinR Dr, Jonelle Kirby, Wegt 

Virginia College of Graduate Studies, Nitro, ^'est 
Virginia. 

2:15 Coffee Break 

2:30 Unit Developpent Drs* ?a.rby, Jones, Olson and Sue 

Lawson, Bertha Adkins, Doris Wriite, Mary Bia^, Virginia 
Johnston, Pauline RyiTier and Aiay Linville as teacher 
consultants • 

3:30 Adjourn ♦ 
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A G E n I) A 

IN-SERVICE WOnKSHOP IN. 

CAREER AV/Ail£lJESS 
and 

CAREER ORIENTATION 
LINCOLN COUNTY VOCATIONAL CENTER 
HAI4LIN, WEST VIRGINIA 



Thursday-August 24, 1972 

9:00 Opening Remarks & Introduction Herbert E. Hoi stein, , 

Mrector, Lincoln County Exemplary Project. 

9s 10 C;=irss r Education in Vest Virginia Mike Murphy, State 

department of Vocational Education, Charleston, West 
Virginia. (Group Interaction) 

10:00 Mildred Huffman Guidance Supervisor, Lincoln County • 

Schools . 

10:10 Euleah Ellis Reading Super-^isor, Lincoln Counti'- 

Schools . 

10:20 Coffee Br eak 

10:30 Unit Develo^ent_in Small Groups Drs. Kirby, Olson, Jones 

and Sue Lawson, Bertha Adkins, Do^is White, Kary Bias, 
Virginia Johnston, Pauline Ryiner and Amy Linville as 
teacher consiiLtants. 

12:00 Lunch 

1:00 Unit D evelopment in Small Croups Drs. Kirby, Olson, Jones 

and Sue Lawson, Bertha Adkins, Doris VJhite, Mary Bias, 

Virginia Johnston, Pauline Rymer and Amy Linvxlle as , 

teacher consultants . ^ 

2:15 Coffee Break ; 

2:30 Unit Development in S mall Groups Drs. Kirby, Olson, Jones 

and Sue LawsoH; Bertha Adkins, Doris White, Mary Bias, 

Virginia Johnston, Pauline Rymer, and Amy Linville as | 

teacher consultants. 

3:30 Ad.ioum f 
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A G E N D A 

IN-SERVICE WORKSHOP IN 

CAREER AV/-AKKIVESS 
and 

CAREER ORIENTATION 
LINCOLN COUNTY VOCATIONAL CENTER 
HAMLIN, WEST VIRGINIA 

Friday-August 25, 1972 

V^ttP'^a?^:° - ^^T ^ I"^^":'^?tA °P_i n Small Grout^s Th-.- 

SJls'wS^ls 'mLS""?! ^'1,.®-'° Lawson, Bertha Adkins. 

^10:15 Coffee Break 

itirby, Olson, Jones, and 3uo lawson Bertha Arikinc: 
and A!ny Lmville as teacher consultants. nymer 
12:00 Limch 

S^Jg^ary and Follov~uT)-Plan^ Herbert B. Holstein 

''''' ifrli—tiS^^^^-^ 

2:00 Coffee Brt^ak 

2:15 Continue Re^ istratinn 

2:30 Conclud ing Remarks Herbert B, Holstein 

3:00 Ad.lourn 
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AGENDA 

IN--SERVICS WORKSHOP IN CAREER EDUCATION 

LINCOLN COUNTY VOCATIONAL TECHNICAL CENTER 

PIAMLIN, WEST VIRGINIA 

Monday, November 6, 1972 

9:30 Dr. LeVene Olson - Introduction to Career Education 
Rationale for Career Education - Models - West 
Virginia Nation - Career Education Terminology. 

10:30 Break 

10:45 Orientation to Lincoln County Model - Lincoln County 
Model - Career Education Principles - Teaching pro-* 
cedures, goails, activities^ and correlation. 

11 : 45 Lunch 

12:45 Curriculum Development Procedures - Occupational 
Matrix - Objectives - Correlation - Resources «- 
Evaluation. 

1:45 Break 

2:00 Unit Development - Individualized Unit Planning - 
Development of Mini Unit. 

5: 15 Dismissal 
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NEWS RELEASE 
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January 5, 1972 

January 19, 1972 
January 19, 1972 
FelDruary 2, 1972 

Feliruary 2, 1972 

February 13, 1972 



NEWS RELEASES 

The Herald-Dispatch 

Education Innovations Subject 
of Mtr Session 

Weekly News Sentinel 

University To Study Education 

The Lincoln Journal 

University To Study Education 

The Lincoln Journal 

National Educators. See Career 
Program Here 

Weekly News Sentinel 

National Educators See Career 
Program Here 

The Herald-Advertiser 

Lincoln Project Brings »Real 
World* To Classroom 
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I oday s 
Report 

Wed., Jan. 5, 1972 9 



Education Innovations 
Subject Of MU Session 



Principals and supervisors 
from nine counties will meet 
Friday at Marshall University 
to discuss and learn about in- 
novative instructional p r 
grams being developed in 
those counties. Tht confer- 
ence begins at 9:30 a.ra. and 
continue*, until 2:3a p.m. in 
Room 154 of Smith Hall. 

Counties to be represented 
-l-Klude Boone, Cabell, Kana- 
wha, Lincoln, Logan, Mason, 
Mingo, Putnam and Wayne 
idiich comprise Region III of 
the West Virginia Education 
Association. 

New language arts programs 
recently introduced at Hun- 
tington East and Huntington 
High Schools will be discussed 
ty Paul Wassum, director of 
secondary language arts in 
Cabell County schools. Mrs. 
Donna Gotsch, speech and 
hearing therapist for Wayne 



County schools, will explain 
the operation of that coumy'4 
traveling diagnostic labora- 
tory. 

Other speakers and their 
topics include Mr*. Mary 
Frances B 1 e i d t. Kanawha 
County, *'The Community 
School;" Todd Wi!li«, ■ Logaa 
county, **The Od(fifc>or^5fc^ 
tional Program;"* iBiomaa E, 
W 0 0 d a 1 1, Lincoln Countyi 
"Career Education;'' Mrs, 
Jewell Peal, Boone County, 
'^Values in a Tutorial Pro- 
gram in Reading," and Mrs. 
Judith Hale, Putnam County, 
*"Tiie Hurricane Plan," a 
non-graded language zris pro- 
gram being used at Hurricane 
High School where she is a 
teacher. 

Separate business sessiims 
0 f supervisors, elementary 
and secondary ja'incipafti will 
be held preceding tbe noon 
recess for lunclt 
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Pagre 4 - Wednesday, January 19, 1972 




STATE PROGRAM on Jan. 15th and presented their books, xnagarJnes, nev/n:y^p^rJ^ 

Members of the Hamlin Elemen- Career Awareness cJ^ss project leaflets and travel folders pl.ss 
tary School's Fourth Grade which was a pJay about West a visit to the State CapitoL There 
appeared on WHTN-TV. Chan- Virginia facts about the state were some 13 to 15 childr-n in- 
nel 13 on Jan. 8th and again which had been taken from volved, according to Mrs. Nancy 

White, the teacher. 
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^NCOLN JOURNAL 7 . wcd., Ftji^ 2, 1972 




CAREER AWARENESS was the all day 'h-^me Wednesday for an evaluation 
committee from University of North Carolina as they evaluated the Lincoln Coun- 
ty Career Awareness Projfram in Vocational Education. Cindy Rymer» a sixtn 
grade Midway Elementary student expla.*ned the Amplitude Modulation. Elec- 
tion Tubes, etc. in producing a television program. Dr. Alton Crews, Supt. of 
Schools, Marietta, Georgia, center and Dr. Kenneth Hoyt, llniversity of Mary« 

land, right, listen. 
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CAREER AWARENESS, Merlene Brownmg. a sec- 
ond grade Hamlin Elementary student and Dr. Ken- 
neth Hoyt, Director of Specialty Oriented Student 
Research Program, CoIIeg^e of Educator University of 
Maryland^ as they tentatively listen to Midway Ele- 
mentary student talk about producingr a television 
program last Wedaesday afternoon at the County 
Resource and Demonstration Center in Hamlin. 
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National Educators See 
Career Program Here 

Major educators from Mary- were: Burtoii^ Const^ce Pence and 

land, Georgia and North Caro- Midway Elementary, Pauline Doris Wade* 
Una were in Lincoln County Jan, Rymer, teacher; and students Others attending included re- 
19-20 to obsei^e the local Car- Tommy Meikle> Debria Pauley, tired county superintendent W. 
eer Awareness Program in Vo- Greg Garrett, Jeff Pauleyi Lura B. Van Horn, Sheriff Tom Love- 
cational Education. Burton and Cindy Rymer. joy. Prosecutor Boyce Griffith, 

Visiting here were Dr. Alton Pleasant View Elementary, Dr. C. L. Wilkerson, J. D. Sm- 
Crews, superintendent cf schools Virginia Johnston, teacher; and ith. Mace! VandeLinde, Eugene 
in Marietta, Ga.; Dr. A. B. students Reginia Adkins, Alanna Brewer, Homer Hager II, Ed- 
Moore, project manager for the Adkins, Ken Pricbard, and Mich- win Black, Dotty Woodall, Mau- 
Center for Occupational Educa- ael Perry, de Messinger. Madeline Riser, 

tion at North Carolina State Hamlin Elemehtary School, Jerry Peyton, Sidney Adkins, 
University. Raleigh; and Di\ Ke- Amy Linville. teacher; and stu- Obyne Woodall, Iris Hager. Lura 
nneth Hoyt, director ox Specialty dents Abbie Craft, Deanna Dot- Scites, Janet Vance, Emmitt 
Oriented Student Research Pro- son, Jeff V/ade, Duane Cumm- Adkins, Kermit Adkins; Zack 
pam at the University of Mary- ingg^ Alan Lambert, Ken Ash- Laney, public relations director 
land at College Park- worth and Mark Terry. for the C&O-B&O Railroad in 

Also attending the meeting Hamlin Elementary School, Huntington; Widiam Funk, W, 
here were Joyce Deckman from Mary Bias, teacher; and stu- Va. Department of Employment 
the U. S. Office of Education dents Tammy Terry, Jaisie Ar- Security and Pauline McCallist- 
in Washington and James W. nold, Merlene Browning and ©r^ director of the Office of 
Warren Jr.. from the U. S. Offi- Diana Cooper. Economic Opportunity, 

ce of Education regicHial office Representatives of the State North Carolina State Unlver- 
In Philadelphia. Department of Education and sity has a 12-month contract 

A buffet luncheon was held at Marshall University also attend- with the federal government to 
noon Jan. 19 at the Lincoln Co- ed as did county education per- identify, assess and describe 
imty Resource and Demonstra- sonnel including Herbert Hoist- career education programs in 
tion Center. Four county schools ein, vocational exemplary dir- the United States, 
offered programs on their car- ector and his sCaff of Daryle 

etr awareness projects. They Elkins, Thomas Woodall, Billy A^itKmal Pnoto Pag« 8 
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Pnge 2 - Wednesday, February 2, 1972 




CAREER AWARENESS was the all day ^f^me Wednesday for an evaluation 
committee from University of North Carolina as they evaluated the Lincoln Coun- 
ty Career Awareness Program in Voca* ional Education. Cindy Rymer, a aixtti 
g^rade Midway Elementary student explained the Amplitude Modulation, EIec-> 
t:on Tubes, etc. in producing a television program* Dr* Alton Crews, Supt. of 
Schoolst Marietta, Georgria^ center and Dr. Kenneth Hoyt, Univejrsity of Mary- 
land, right, listen. 
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CAREER AWARENESS, Merlene Browning, a sec- 
ond grade Hamlin Elementary student and Dr. Ken- 
neth Hoyt, Director of Specialty Oriented Student 
Research Program, College of Educator University of 
Maryland, as they tentatively listen to Midway Ele- 
mentary student talk ahout producing a television 
program last Wednesday afternoon at the County 
Resource and Demonstration Center in Hamlin. 
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Lincoln Pro j eel Brings 
orld' To Classroom 





By LESLIE FLOWERS 



In the past two decades, America has 
become increasingly education-oriented. 
More and mpre students are continuing their 
education at colleges and universities and a 
greater number of them are going on to earn 
their master s and doctoral degrees. 

As a result, the U.S. is oversupplying the 
demand for ••lettered*' personnel and creat- 
ing a crop of well-read, well-spoken young 
men and women who have little, if any, prep- 
aration to face the reality and demands of a 
••working" society, 

A government-subsidized program in 
Lincoln County is trying to change all that* 
Begun In grades one through six last falU the 
project is designed to bridge the gap between 
the school and "reality/* to bring the "real 
world** into the classroom. Grades seven and 
eight were included in the project this term 
and grades nine through 12 will be added next 
fall. 

The Lincoln County Exemplary Project* 
the only one of its kind in the slate, stemmed 
from the idea that "traditional curriculum is 
failing to reach a sizeable segment of our 
student population/* Many students lose in- 
terest early in what seems an endless road of 
academla ... a trail of subjects that have lit- 
tle or no relevance to the working world in 
which they must live. Others feel pressured 
by parents or society to " get a college educa*' 
tion so you can get a good job.** 



By developing a child's "career aware- 
ness" in the early school years and * career 
preparation" in later years, the Lincoln 
project attempts to reach those students who 
feel school is "useless** or boring before they, 
drop out, and also to provide them with a 
saleable skill whether or not they decide to 
continue their academic education. 

Grades one through six comprise the 
' career awareness " segment of the project. 
The first grader is introduced to the world of 
work by studying the .working life of mem- 
bers of his immediate family and other work- 
ers with whom he comes in contact. In the 
second grade he broadens his scope and in- 
vestigates new and different types of work- 
ers in the community — workers other than 
those in his family or at school. 

His horizons are broadened further in the 
third through sixth grades as he studies ca- 
reers beyond the community, in the state, the 
nation and the world. 

While the studen^i, investigate vocations,- 
they still study the regular academic sub- 
jects — reading, writing, arithmetic, Eng- 
lish, art, music and science. The difference 
is the way in which the subjects are ap- 
proached* 
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can get some concrete wor^ exf>€rience re- 
jdtpd to specitic occupational clusters. The 
study will be more exiensive and units will be 
selected from ihe ciac<u^ vi i;.diiui'dulut ing« 
service, professional, construction, techni- 
cal, business, communication and transpor- 
tation. 

The culmination of the vocational study 
will come in the llth and I2th grades whpn 
the student participates in cc j ' rqfivr -vuik, 
experience, specific vocatianal courses and 
pre-professional courses. For potential 
dropouts, dropouts, and high school gradu- 
ates who have not acquired saleable skills, 
provtisians will be made for intensi -e guid- 
ance, followed by intensive skiil cevelop* 
ment. 

Thomas WoKxlaU, guidance coordinator 
of th'" project, said Lincoln is trvir!;^ to work 
close- with the Department of Employment 
Security in developing guidance so the slu- 
dents can anal>^ the needs an specific occu- 
paticn;al areas as they decide upon a career. 

said the project has not encountered 
manf:pr?ible.TiE so far exce^.t that> since Lia- 
colti is a rural coiinly. some of the vocations 
stsj^ieri can be observed o"ly by bringing the 
students to Huntington. 

Woodall said tiiat when iUe County Tech- 
nical anc Vocaticaal Center is completed 
next fall, the proiec: may reach out into the 
commurmy via a community consultataon 
group. A possible task of the group would be 
to bring m industry to utilize the skills of 
those tranied in the exemplary project. 

The completed center will house a full 
range of vocational and technical courses for 
about 250^ students as well <ls the exemplary 
project o£ vocational education. AH phases of 
the project are expected to be in operation by 
nextfalL 

Cline Adkins. Lincoln County school su- 
perintendent, said thft basic goal of career 
education, as he sees it, is to provide a base 
of information wh:ch can enable each student 
in Lincoln County tumake valid occupational 
decisions and to contain the necessary skills 
for success in the cinosen occupation. 

As a result, thsn, high schools will turn 
out a crop of well-read, well-spoken, skilled 
young men and women who can easily adjust 
to a working society whether they choose to 
begin a career, go on for more vocational 
study or continue their academic educatsnn 
at a college or university, 

^ And perhaps the tragic truth of LilyTont- 
tin's Laugh-In cheer will disappear; 

e ^ot my E. I've got my B. I've got 
rr*y B aegree: I've got my M. I've got my 
M. I . lot mv M.A. &Bree. Tve »rot mv ^. 
i ve gu\ ly I've got my Ph.D.- but I sure 
don't jH^ aoJ.O.B.. 
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STATE PROGRAM on Jan, 15th and presented their books^ magazines, 

Members of the Hamlin Elemen- Career Awareness class project leaflets and trava! 
tary School's Fourth Grade which was a play about West 
appeared on WHTN-TV, Chan- Virginia — facts about the state 
nel '13 on Jan. B^h and again which had been taken from 



ne'v^pcp'T's, 
folders plus 
a visit to the State CnpitoL There 
were some 13 to 15 children in- 
volved, according to Mrs. Nancy 
White, the tcccher. 
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Continued fn>m page 1 

abilities. It is designed to pre- 
serve^ restore, or develop the 
abilitet if disabled men and wo- 
men for gainful enxployment. 

The agency will provide finic- 
cial assistance to the eligible per 
son for training at the Lincoln 
Co Vocational - Technical Cen- 
ter. Contact should be made with 
the nearest Vocational Rehabil- 
itation Office. 

Course Description: 

The following courese will be 
offered at the Lincoln County Vo- 
cational-Technical Center: 
Power Mechanic^ 

Lincoln County Vocational -Te- 
chnical Center will offer auto- 
mobile training in frontend al- 
ignment> wheel balance, lubrica- 
tion, electrical tune-up and re- 
pair, carburetion tuneup, brake 
work, auto transmission repair, 
genera] engine repair^ the use 
of auto diagnostic equipment, 
hydraulic, and pneumatic train- 
ing for a variety of mechanics. 

The student should have a high 
interset in the technical and theo 
reticnl 'Vhy" of things. He sho- 
uld have good visualization abi- 
lity and average dexterity with 
txK)ls. He should have a good 
background in basic math and 
science. 

Building Construction and Main- 
Udnanie 
This course is designed to give 



a well rounded study of 
the carpentry trade. Related 
theory in carpentry includes a 
study of foxandations^ framing, 
rafters, roofs> outside and inside 
finishing. Blueprint reading and 
the skillful use of carpenter's 
ttxjls are also learned during this 
course. 

Nursing Assistant 

Length will include units on 
the role of the nursing as- 
sistant in the hospital, the care 
of the patient, communicabie 
disease control, mothers and 
children in the hospital, the 
nursing assistant and public hea- 
lth and the role of the nursing 
assistant in the mental hospital. 

Laboratory practice will be 
included to provide an oj^>ortun- 
ity for the student to learn the 
'practical work techniques as 
well as the general related in- 
formation required of the nurs- 
ing assistant. 
Office Machines 

This course will include instru- 
ction on computing and duplic- 
ating office machines. 

The computing machinges in- 
clude the ten key adding mac- 
hine, full key board adding mac- 
hine, compometer, rotary cal- 
culator, and posting machines. 

The duplicator machines will 
include spirit duplicator, copy 
machine and the mimeograph 
machine. Dictating and tr«:ins- 
cribing machines. 
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Secretary 

A gradunte of this course 
may h.jve varied dutios sumo 
of which may include scheduling 
of appoints, giving information 
to callers', taking dictation, and 
otherwise relieving officials of 
clercal work and minor admin- 
istrative and business detail. 
Rea<is and routes incoming mail. 
Takes dictation in shorthund or 
in stenotypc maching, and tmn- 
scribes notes on typewriter. Com 
poses and types routine corres- 
pondence. Files correspondence 
and other records. Answers 
phone and givps information to 
callers and also ?,»reets visitors. 
May compile and type statis- 
tical reports. 

Clerk-Typist 

A pei-son with a Clerk-Typist 
background performs general 
clerical work requiring use of 
the tjrpewriter in the majority 
of duties; compiles and types 
reports, bills, application forms 
shipping tickets, and ether mat- 
ter from clerical records. Files 
records and reports, posts in- 
formation to records, sorts arid 
distributes mail, answers tele- 
phone, and perfoniis similar 
duties. Computes amounts using 
adding machine. 

Typing 

The objective of the course 
is to provide training which will 
enable the student to type at a 
mii.'imum of 50 to 60 words per 
minute upon completion. Emph- 
asis will be placed upon speed 
and accuracy in typewriting. 

Welding, Occupational Home 
Industrial Semng are a]5?o ta- 
ught at the Center. Additional 
Information may be obtained by 
casing the Lincoln County Vo- 
cational-Tochnical Center. 824- 
5449 
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NEWS SENTINEL 

rase G-B - Wc.J,» Anc. IG, 1972 
Hamlin, W« Va. 25523 

ContiBued from p«ige 1 

abilities. It is designed to pre- 
serve, restore, or develop the 
abilites if disabled men and wo- 
men for gainful employment. 

The agency will provide finic- 
cial assistance to the eligible per 
son for training at the Lincoln 
Co Vocational - Technical Cen- 
ter. Contact should bei made with 
the nearest Vocational Rehabil- 
itation Office. 

Course Description: 

The following courese will be 
offered at the Lincoln County Vo- 
cational-Technical Center: 
power Mechanics 

Lincoln County Vocational-Te- 
chnical Center will offer auto- 
mobile training in front end al- 
ignment, wheel balance, lubrica- 
tion, electrical tune-up and re- 
pair, carburetion tuneup, brake 
work* auto transmission repair, 
general engine repair, the use 
of auto diagnostic equipment, 
hydraulic, and pneumatic train- 
ing for a variety of mechanics. 

The student should have a high 
interset in the technical and theo 
retical "why" of things. He sho- 
uld have good visualization abi- 
lity and average dexterity with 
tools* He should have a good 
background in basic math and 
science. 

Building Construction and Main- 
tainanc3 
This course is designed to give 

a well rounded study of 
the carpentry trade. Related 
theory, in carpentry includes a 
study of foiuidations, framing, 
rafters, roofs^ outside and inside 
finishing. Blueprint reading ai:/} 
the skillfvjl use of caipenter*s 
tools are also learned during this 
course. 



Secretary 

A graduate of this course 
may have varied duties some 
of which may include scheduling 
of appoints, giving information 
to callers, taking dictation, and 
otherwise relieving officials of 
clercal work and minor admin- 
istrative and business detail. 
Reads and r.Tutes iucoming mail. 
Takes dictation in shorthand or 
in stenotype msching, and tran- 
scribes notes rr^ typewriter. Com 
poses and • s routine corres- 
pondence, f j*ifs correspondence 
and other records. Answers 
phone and gives information to 
callers and also greets visitors. 
May complie and type statis- 
tical reports. 

Clerk-Typist 

A person with a Clerk-Typist 
background performs general 
clerical work requirin"; use cf 
the typewriter in the majority 
of duties; compiles and typcT 
reports, bills, application form-^ 
shipping tickets, and other mat- 
ter from clerical records. Files 
records and reports, posts in- 
formation to records, sorts and 
distributes mail, answers tele- 
phone, and performs 5irrii?ar 
duties. Computes amounts using 
adding machine. 

Typing 

The objective of the course 
is to provide training whicl^ will 
enable the student to type at a 
minimum of 50 to 60 words per 
minute upon completioji. Elmph- 
asis win be placed upon speed 
and accuracy in typewriting. 

Welding, Occupational Home 
Industrial Sewing are also ta- 
ught at the Center. Additional 
Information may bv obtained by 
calling the Lincoln County Vo- 
cational- Tcchrsiral Center. ?)24- 
5449 



Nursing Assistant 

Length will include units on 
the role of the nursing as- 
sistant in Vao hospital, the care 
of the patient, communicable 
disease control, mothers and 
children in the hospital, the 
nursing assistant and public hea- 
lth and the role of the nursing 
assistant in the mental hospital. 

Laboratory practice will be 
included to provide an opportun- 
ity for the student to learn the 
practical work techniques as 
well as the general related in- 
formation required of the nurs- 
ing assistant. 
Ofiico Machines 

This course will include instru- 
ction on computing and duplic- 
ating office machines. 

The computing machinges in- 
clude the ten key adding mac- 
hine, f^.ill key board adding mac- 
hine, corapometer, rotary cal- 
CLiJator, and posting machines. 

The duplicator machines will 
include spirit duplicator, copy 
machine and the mimeograph 
machine. Dictating and trans- 
cribing machines. 
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PUBLICATIONS 
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GETTING 
THE WORD 
OUT 



CONCEPTS 

People have many kinds of careers. 
Careers require different knowledge, abili- 
ties, attitudes. 

Every person is an individual, v^ith different 

abilities, interests, needs, values. 

A person's best career direction develops 

over a long period of time. 

People pursue careers for many reasons. 

A person may be suited for several different 

careers. 



PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVE 

The student will be able to give a detailed 
description of the career education program 
in his school and to relate it to himself. 



MATERIALS 

Construction paper, paste, picture maga- 
i:ines, audio tape, tape recorder, cameras, 
miscellaneous props for skits 



LESSON CAPSULE 

Describe the career education program !n 
your school system. Give some intriguing 
examples of elementary and high school 
career awareness, exploration and prepara- 
tion activities. 

Suggest that people in the community might 
be surprised and impressed if they knew 
what was happening in the school. Share 
with the students the thought that they might 



do something about this — that they might be 
of real service to the school and to the com- 
munity. Pose this question to the group: 
What would be a good way to spread the 
word? How do other people get out an- 
nouncements and information? Probe them 
for the exclamation: Advertising! 

Divide the class into small groups — per- 
haps called "task forces'— and ask each 
group to create its own promotion cam- 
paign. Initial research by each group might 
mvolve collecting organizational brochures, 
newspaper advertisements, and tape re- 
cordings of radio and television commer- 
cials. 

Contact teachers at other levels and/or 
other schools to prepare the way for a "re- 
search" tour that you might take with your 
class. You may wish to allow the task forces 
to make appointments and set up a tour 
schedule. 

Ask the class to develop some criteria for 
taking notes and for selecting significant 
details during the tour. Invite students to 
take snapshots if they like. Have them refer 
to brochures and to advertisements for 
ideas about style and format. 

After the tour, or when you elect to set aside 
time for this on-going activity, offer a few 
suggestions about cut-and-paste collage 
techniques, about making tape recordings 
for ''radio ads/' and about costuming and 
sets for "television commercials." Then turn 
the sudents loose to create what they will, 




offering your services as a "technical con- 
sultant/' 

At intervals as you conduct this activity, you 
will want to have group discussions about 
the students* findings and the relevance of 
the career education program for each indj- 
viduaL 

You may wish to carry the project through 
to the point where the class actually mime- 
ographs or dittoes brochures and distrib- 
utes them or gives multi-media programs 
before school or parent groups. 



OBSERVATIONS 

As a follow-on activity, you might guide the 
students into exploring the occupations in 
the real working world that are counter- 
parts to the tasks they performed in produc- 
ing and distributing their promotional 
pieces. This could lead to a variety of other 
career education activities. 



Adapted from materials developed by Billy 
J. Burton. Herbert B. Holstein, Thomas E. 
Woodall. Daryle G. Elkins. Lincoln County 
Schools* West Virginia 
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PUBLICATIONS 



invite students to CR^ate crossword puzzles 
that demonstrate the interrelationships 
among different subject-matter areas and 
various occupations. For exarnple, a math 
crossword might present definitions of 
terms in the " across" section. The "down** 
definitions then would be of math-related 
careers, industries, and machines and, per- 
haps, clues about famous persons whose 
mathematical bent contributed to the ad- 
vancement of science, economics, and busi- 
ness. Crossword puzzles might also be de- 
veloped around specific career clusters. For 
instance, a cluster of communications ca- 
reers might evolve a number of puzzles, 
each developed around occupations within 
a particular type of communication media 
(television, radio, journalism, and so forth). 
Pauline Rymer, Midway School, Alum Creek. 
West Virginia; Wilbur Huber, Simfe Junior 
High SchooL Bismarck, North Dakota 
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WE RUN 

THE 

TOWN 



CONCEPTS 

Peop!e have many kinds of careers. 
Every occupation contributes to society. 
Every individual can have a meaningful, 
rewarding career. 

Every person is an individual, v/Wh different 
abilities, interests, needs, values. 



PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVE 

The child will be able to name a variety of 
occupations in his community and to de- 
scribe some of the duties and rewards of 
each. 

MATERIALS 

A map of the community, pins, colored pa- 
per for making flags 



LESSON CAPSULE 

Attach a street map of your community to a 
wall at a height that childran can reach. 
Have children locate landmarks, their 
homes, homes of relatives and family 
friends Ask them to show you what routes 
they take to get to familiar places. 

Make a little flag with the word school 
printed on it, and put a pin through the flag. 
Have children help you find the address of 
your school, and pin the flag to the appro- 
priate address on the map. 

Ask a child to show you where his father 
mother, or other relative works. Have tne 
class observe as you help him make a flag, 
print his last name on it. put a pin through 
it* and place it on the map at the right ad 
dress. Ask him to describe what his fMhe^ 
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.Tiother, or other relative does Do the same 
for other members of his family. 

Guide the rest of the class in making flags 
and attaching them to the map. As each 
child places a flag on the map, have him de- 
scribe the work of the person he is pinpoint- 
ing. 

When the map has been "decorated * with 
all "our" contributions to the functioning of 
the community, stand back with your class 
and admire "us" Talk about the many 
things there are to do in the world and what 
"we" would like to do when we grow up and 
why. 

In addition, place a map of Main Street or 
the downtown area of your community on 
the wall. Have the students pinpoint all the 
local merchants who serve the community. 
Color key the various establishments into 
groups, such as essential services, leisure 



commodities, retaU items, repair services, 
manufacturing, professional services. Have 
the children discuss why some of these 
businesses or professions are ail clustered 
together, whtfe others are not. 

OBSERVATIONS 

Maps can be used by older children to sup- 
plement several different career-inquiry ac- 
tivities. Children might locate places that 
provide health goods and services: places 
that provide educational and training oppor- 
tunities for professional, technical, and man- 
agerial occupations; industries that contrib- 
ute to the locaf economy or that are being 
phased out: and so forth. 

Adapted from program ideas contributed by 
teachers of the Public Schools of Moberly. 
Missouri; by Amy Linville, Hamlin Elemen- 
tary, Lincoln County Schools. Hamlin. West 
Virginia; and by Sara Crow, A. V, Baucom 
School, Apex, North Carolina 
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HEABERT B. HOt-sre.N. Oi^eCTOR * Hamuin. west ViPtON * 29S23 * '304i 824-54^0 



July 18, 1972 



Dear Sir: 

The Lincoln Coionty Voaational-Technical Center is conducting 
a coimly occupational survey. This survey will be conducted 
for the purpose of learning tlrie johs and ^ob opportunities 
that are available in the county and should prove to be a 
van.uable source of information for both students, business 
and industry in this county. 

The enclosed survey will be kept confidential end used only 
by us to realize our need for training purposes for the 
students of Lincoln County, You will find, for your con- 
venience in returning this sm-vey, a self-addressed envelope. 

We shall appreciate very much your assistance in this survey. 
Sincerely yours, 

Daryle G, Elkins 

Human Resource Coordinator 

DGE/tl 

Enclosure 
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HCUCKi^ B HOLSreiN. DtAeCTOR * Hamlin. WEST Vik&:ni* Z59Z3 • 1304.I 824-5440 




Dear Sir: 

The Lincoln County Vocational-Technical Center vill be opening in 
September of this year. We are in the process of establishing a 
Job Placement Center in conjunction with the Lincoln County 
Vocational-Technical Center. The main objective of ^he Job Placement 
Center is to establish a liaison between potential Wtjst Virginia 
©oployers and the Lincoln County Vocational - Technical Center, -which 
will enable us to better train and seek employment for our students, 
vftio have developed entry level skills in -ttieir acijigned field of 
study. We would appreciate very much if you would consider our 
students ^en you are seeking employees. The following is a list 
of prugrams which will be taught at the center: 

(1) Building and Construction 

(2i Powers Mechanics 

(3) Industrial Sewing (Training on 15 different machines) 

(4) Conmierclal Cooking (Trainirig of Waiters and Waitresses) 
i5) Business (Clerical, Steno,, Bookkeeping) 

(6) Nursing Assistant 

(7) Welding (PipeWelding, Arc. Aluminum, Mig. Tig.) 
(3) Medical Office Assistant 

(9) Hotel-Motel Managerr;«?nt 

We would also like for you to make suggt^atlons that we might use in 
training our students for a Job that is in your field,, 

Sincerely, 



Daryle Elklns 

Human Resource Coordinator 
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(Kaae of Business) 



(Address) (Phone) 



(Person Interviewed) (Title) 

1. Do you have difficulty in obtaining personnel? 
yes No 

2. Do you have openings for trained: (Indicate Number) 

Part-^tiiae eapioyees? Yes No 

Full-tiine eirployees? Yes No 

3. Will you employ trained vocatinal-technical program graduates 

A. Yes Possible No (list accual comments on 

reverse side with any special emploiTnent factors) . 

B. Number of Students: 
Male Female 

C. Types of Jobs Available 

1. 2. 

2. 4, 

5. 6, 



4» Will you have future need for a trained caroer minded person in 

your Eiisiness? Ye s No 

If yes ciieclc numbers and state when: 

Part-time FulJ-tixrie Male Female 

Office Positions ^^^^...^^^ ^ 

,^a3.es I>ositions ^^^^ 

Technician — — . 

Fepairman .. 

Craftsmen 
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5* How great a shortage of prepared pcrscr.iiul dc you belic-vc there is in the 
area in the follnt-'inrj catrp.nries? 

a. Sales persons: Very great ^ Average Very ssiaii 

Office workers: Very great Averr.je Vsry small 

- Comrcents - 

Please give here any additional suggestions you have regarding questions asked 
in this survey. 
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Hospital anil Health Service Survey 
Title and/or position of person(s) completing this forra^ 



SECTION A - GENERAL INFORMATION 

1. Number of persons employed by your institution, establishment or practice: 
a. Registered Nurses g» Ward Clerks 



b. Licensed Practical Nurses h. Dental Laboratory 

Technicians 

c. Nurses' Aides and 

Orderlies Dental Assistants 

d. Medical Secretaries X-ray Technicians 

e. Medical Technicians k. Other (specify) 

f« General Secretaires 



2* Prom what area do you obtain most of your employees for each of these categories. 
Indicate by a mark (x) the area. which is the greatest source of each. 

In the immediate Area Elsewhere in the state Other states 
Registered Nurse ^ - 

Licensed Practical Nurse ^ , 

Orderly & Nurses' Aide _ " 

Medical Secretary ^ 

General Secretary — 

Dental Lab Tech. , ^ 

Medical Asst. — — 

Dental Asst. ' 

Operating Room Tech. ^ ^ ■ 

X'-ray Technician . 

Other 
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4. How do you think each of these Rroups of workers should be prepared for employment? 



Indicate vith a mark (x) those sources of preparation which, in your judgment, 
would be acceptable. 

By high By collef.ns By other post By hospitals, Nursing Other 
schools and technical high schools private schools, schools 
schools & health esta- 

blishments 
through: 

(1) on'-the- 
job training 

(2) special 
employee schools 

(3) sending 
employee to 
special school 

R.N. ^ . ^ 

L.P.N. " 

Orderly & 
Nurses' Aide 



Medical Sec. 
General Sec. 



Dental Lab 
Technician 



Medical Asst. 

Dental Asst. 

Operating 
'^oom Tech. 



{-ray Tech. 
Other 



5. How great a shortage of qualified personnel do you personally believe there is in 
the immediate area in the following categories? 

Critical Medium No trouble 

Shortage Shortage Obtaining 

a. Registered Nurses 

b. Licensed Practical Nurses • . . . • 

c. Nurses' Aides and Orderlies ...» 
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Hospital and Health Service Survey 
Title and/or position of person (s) completing this form 



SECTION A - GENERAL INFORMATION 



1, Number of persons employed by your institution, establishment or practice: 
a* Registered Nurses B» Ward Clerks 

b. Licensed Practical ^?ur6es Y 



c. Nurses' Aides and 
Orderlies 

d. Medi<!al Secretaries 

e. Medical Technicians 

f. General Secretaires 



h. Dental Laboratory 
Technicians 

i. Dental Assistants 
j. X-ray Technicians 
Ic. Other (specify) 



2. From what area do you obtain most of your employees for each of these categories. 
Indicate by a mark (x) thfc* area. which is the greatest source of each^ 

In the immediate Area Elsewhere in the state Other states 
Registered Nurse ^ ^ . 

Licensed Practical Nurse — ^ 

Orderly & Nurses' Aide — — ^ 

Medical Secretary ^ _ ^ 

General Secretary ■ , ^ 

Dental Lab Tech. _ 

Medical Asst. ^ ™..«.,-„_„^ — 

Dental Asst. ^ 

Operating Room Tech. ^ 

X-ray Technician 

Other 
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How do you think each of these proups of workers should he prepared for employment? 

Indicate v^ith a mark (x) those sources of prcparncion which, in your judgment, 
vould be acceptable, 

By high By colleges By other post By hospitals, Nursing Other 
schools ^ind technical high schools private schools, schools 
schools & health esta- 

blishments 
through: 

(1) on-the- 
job trnn.ninp 

(2) special 
employee schools 

(3) sending 
employee to 
special school 

R.M, — , ' ^— 

L.P.N, ^ 



Orderly & 
r^urses* Aide 



Medical Sec. 



General Sec. 



Dental Lab 
Technician 



Medical Asst. 
Dental Asst. 



Operating 
Room Tech. 



X-ray Tech. ^ ^ - 

Other ■ . ^ 

How great a shortage of qualified personnel do you personally believe there 
the immediate area in the following categories? 

Critical Medium No trouble 

ShortaRG Shor uafr,e Obtaining 

a. Registered Nurses ^ _ 

b. Licensed Practical Nurses , 

c. Nurses' Aides and Orderlies • . • » 
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Industry Survey 



DEFINITIONS AND EXPLANATIONS 

^^^^afSSSffd"/ "^"'^"^^^ engineer" is an einployee who has graduated fro» 
an accxedited four or five year collegiate program in engineering. 

'^^^^t^frS " <=^-">-t" - an e^nployee who has minimum pre- 

aration the completion of a four-year collegiate program in chemistry. 

^'^^^iSei^i^/H '' "^'^^^"--^"^ ted^nician" is a person who assists an 
a^ Sl^noiS ! ^ P""^^ °^ principal functions. His work is of such 

"^^"""^ '^^'^ "° engineering technician is available the Sork 

ni-ye2":ss^c!^L'J'Tr ""'T''- ing tech;Li:^':sufl!y"ha1 

u uwo year Associate in Science degree from a college or Tachni-al ingi-H^ni-o 

uti^r''?-'^°°'"'' "^^"^^ ^^-^ °- - couriL ^^tal^l^s 

^llli^Tt " ^^^l^'^g^ of mathematics and science in the cour^e^f his 
ejmployment as an Engineering Technician. 

• '^°^"doW ;ork"gS"^'^'' ^"^'"^^^ °^ engineering technician in 

installatLf ^ the engineer performs relatively infrequently, such as drafting, 
^wSveat ^^^^""9- etc. The technician usually has a 

Ts nlT^lTsTl" J" f-"-.<3-g-e from a college or Technical Institute He 
^o use^is ifTi J ^J°"g\-'^t^^ediate or college algebra, and he is expected 
to use this level of mathematics in the course of his employment as a TecSician. 

^^^^n^^~,:J"''l't''::.' specialist- work does not involve the performance 
4.L ?. ^ functions to any.. substantial degree, it does, however include 
^peStiie'ir" f ^no.aea,e and tends to be very iarror^'scop^ fnd 

iShiLt' T' requirements are for a high scilool graduate with 

UTo' TilTl^:^,::t :SSSi^y?'^^°^^ -^^^^ ade^uate^raimng 

^^^^aSfr^ " craftsmen^- such as electricians, plumbers, pipefitters 

riggers, etc are not considered to fall into one of the Ibove tec^j^icafclassi!" 

S!f ":;trI^:Sf°':i^^'^ Skilled craftsmen are not included 'rSis Report! 
i£..g. electricians, pliombers, pipefitters, riggers, etc.) 

Section A - General Information 

1. Number of person now einployed by your conpany: 

a. Secretarial £i clerical m • • 

« i-xcixu^j. Technician* 
workers . 



^ , ^ . Technical Specialist* 

to. Graduate engineers* . ^ 

r->.^^,,^4-^ u . ^ 9- Skilled Craftsmen* 
c» Graduate chemists* 

^ • t . ^* Operators of equipment 

d. Engineering Technician* (single skill) 

*See definitions above. 
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In what fields are Ccchnicians used by your company? 



3^ lifhcre do you get your reclim'cinn.n now? (P]ca5?e check or p7-ovidn npproprivitc 
response (s). ) 



a. Out of states 

b. Train them oiirso.lvcs_ 

c. Employ individuals and scind them to school 

d. Attract them from other employers 

e. No problem at all to get tlie number we ne-ed 

f. Extremely difficult to secure the type of technlci.ins we need 

g. Don't need any 

h. Other (please specify) 



4. To what extent docs your company utilize as technicians encinecring school dropouts 
(persons who do not complete, the baccalnurate procram In engineering)? 

Very much Some Very little ______ 

5. To what extent does your company advance or employ skilled craftsmen as technicians? 

Often. ^ On occosion Never 



6. How do you think technicians ought to be prepared for employment? 

a. By on-the-job traininj?, by the 3nchjf;tries employing; them 

b. Piy special schools in indu^;t:ry 

c. By public higli schools* "_" 

d. By public: po.st'-high schools 

e. By private schools 



f. Other (please specify) 
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7. What general education and technical information should be emphasized in 
the preparation of technicians? Please check in the list below and add 
any important ones not listed • 



Engineering Technician Technical 

Technician Specialist 



English (cOiomunication) 
r Report writing 
: Economics of "free enterprise" 

Good grooming 

Ability to get along with others 

Instrumental drawing 

Blue print reading 

Simple mathematics 

Trigonometry 

Physics 

Chemistry 



Other 



8. Iflilch manual skills should be emphasized In the preparation of technicians? 

Engineering Technical 
Technician Technician Specialist 



I How many additional technicians will be needed by your local industry 

^ (considered by us as highly confidential) : 

Re placement 
Engineering Technical 
Technician Technician Specialist 
[ a. a year from noW? 

b. in two years? 



j c. in five years? 
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Expansion' 

Engineering Technical 
Technician Technician Speci alist 



a. a year from now? 

b. in two years? 
c» in five years? 
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10, In terms of your own industry. In what fields do ycu expect that technicians will 
be needed in the future (considered highly confidential)? 



11. How great a shortage of technically prepared personnel do you believe there is in 
the area? 

Very grea t Average Very small _ . 

Section - CoTninents 

Please give here any additional suggestions you have regarding (Jhe focal points of thi 
questionnaire. 
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BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY SURVEY 



Name of Firm Date 



Address County 

Main function of firm or business 

Person providing information 



Average number of employees during the year: Male Female^ 

Maximum n\jmber of employees during the past year 



Number present employees who have been wilJi your company less than 
one year 

What percentage of your employees need a high school education as 

a minimum qualification before employment? % 

What are the age limits for employment in your company? 

Minimu m ^ Maximum 

In general, how were your employees trained or prepared for their 

current positions? On-the-^ob training 

Vocational program s, ^ 

By other methods (Specify) 



To what extent is your company or business kept informed of 
existing opportunities for vocational training in local schools? 

C onsiderable ^Not at all 

_^Some 

To what extent are adult programs to assist you in upgrading or 
retraining workers available in local schools? 

^ ^Considerable Not at all 



Some 



Do you feel that programs of this type should be provided by local 
schools? Y es n q 

ERLC ^^^^^ (Over) 



Do you now employ graduates of local schools? 

^Yes ^ ^No 

In general how well prepared for employment are these gradustes? 

Well prepared 

Fairly well prepared 

P oorly prepared 

What percentage (estimated) of these employees have had vocational 

training in the area of their employment ^ 

What is your estimate of the need in this area of expanded high 
school programs of vocational education in such areac) as technical, 
trade, industrial, business and health occupations. 

^Very much 

Some 

Not at all 
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Would representatives from your business or organization serve oh 
coinmittees with school officials to advise the planning and operation 
of vocational programs? 

Yes_ No 



Would part time adult courses be of value in upgrading or res- 
training your employees? 

Yes No ^ If yes, list specific 

coxirses which wo\ild benfit your employees. 



Please indicate your approximate employment needs in the occupational 
areas listed. If you need workers for occupations not listed, 
please indicate this in Part H. 



Number Additional Workers Contemplated 
To Meet Future Expansion Needs and 
Normal Employee Attrition 

A. Office Occupations Within One Year Within Three Years 

Secretary ZZIIIIIZZZIZ^ZI^Z 

St enogr apher 

Clerk " - 

Typist , ~ 

Clerk-Typist ZZZZ^^ZIZIIIZ^ZZ 

Bookkeeper ~ 

Office Management.. . 



B, Agriculture Occupations 

Farming • 

Nursery Production 

Greenhouse Production. • 
Conservation-Forestry. . 

Agricultural Sales 

Agricultural Mechanics. 
Agricultural Processing 



C. Home Economic s Occupations 

Child Care. . . ^ _ 

Food Service _ 

Housing Service _ 

Industrial Sewing _ 

Clothing Occupations... 



Health Occupations 
Medical Technology 
Dental Technology. 
Practical Nursing. 

Nurses Aide 

Companion to Aged & 
Handicapped 



Business Sui-vey 

Number of persons now employed by your org a^^.'^.izatd on in the fcllowir^g catagoriec: 

A« 0ooU.Uciopoir 

b. Office Machine Operators ^ 

c. Secretaries " 

Stenop,raphers 

e. Typist 

f • Other Clerical Workers HZZIZZZZ! 

g. Sales Persons 



Hov7 do you think that sales persons and secretarial and clerical workers should be 
prepared for employtnent? 

a. By on-- the- job training by the business eniploying them 

b; By special schools of busiiiess 

c. By public high scliools 

d. By public post~hi£;h schools 

e. By private schools 

f. Other (please specif yj_ 



3, What general education and special training should be emphasi:2:ed in the 
preparation of sales and office personnel? 



Sales Pcrj;on Office Worker 



English ^communication) 
Report writing 

Economics pf "free enterprise" 
Good grooming 

Ability to get along with others 
Simple mathematics 
Simple art v?ork 



Other 



4. Wiat manual skills should be emphasized in the preparation of vorkers for 
business? 

gales Person Office Worker 
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BACKGROUND OF THE PR0GR-4M 
An increasing number of our nation's educators are real- 
izing that the traditional curriculum is failing to reach a 
sizeable segment of our student population. The assumption that 
a student can acquire certain basic skills in mathematics, read- 
ing, science, etc. v^ich can then be applied to other important 
areas of his existence has been questioned by school personnel, 
students, parents and business leaders vrho have witnessed a grow- 
ing gap between theoretical knowledge and the application of that 
knowledge in the "real world." One of the major reasons for this 
gap seems to be that students often cannot equate the academic 
program with the world outside the classroom. As a result many 
students have dropped out of school, with no saleable skill, and 
no plans for further training, and many of those who remain in 
school "tune out" the teacher and academic subjects, effectively 
isolating themselves from any meaningful involvement in the educa- 
tional process, 

A n^w project in Lincoln County, West Virginia, funded for 
a three year period as one of the U.S. Office of Educations 
Exemplary Projects in Career Education, is viewed by Lincoln 
County educators, business and civic leaders as one of the most 
important new efforts to meet today's challenging needs for rele- 
vancy and innovation in education. At the end of the three year 
period plans call for the project to be absorbed into the school 
system as a permanent part of the instructional program. 



THE CAREER EDUCATION CURRICULUM 
The Lincoln County Exemplary Project in Career Education 
is a comprehensive educational program focused on the world of 
work, which begins in grade one and continues through grade 
twelve. The program includes a structuring of basic subjects, 
grades one through twelve, around the theme of career opportu- 
nities and requirements in the world of work. In the elementary 
school, students are informed about the wide range of qoIds in our 
society and the roles and requirements involved in these Jobs. 
In Junior high school, students may explore specific clusters of 
occupations through hands on experiences and field observation, 
as well as classroom instruction. They will be assisted in se- 
lecting an occupational area for further specialization at the 
senior high level. 

In senior high school > students pursue their selected oc- 
cupational area, exercising one of three options-intensive Job 
preparation for entry into the world of work immediately upon 
leaving high school, preparation for postsecondary occupa- 
tional education, or preparation for four year college. 

Those students preparing for postsecondary occupational ed- 
ucation or four year college entry will continue to be pro- 
vided occupational cluster expez'^iences including work expe- 
rience where feasible, with the academic subject areas being 
related to the professional area for vAiich they are preparing. 
Students engaging in specialized Job preparation will be pro- 
vided with basic academic skills essential for further education. 



Consequently every student will leave the school system with 
at least entry level .job skills and with facility in basic 
academic subjects sufficient to enable entry into institu- 
tiot:s of higher learning. Placement into an entry level ;3ob 
or further education for every student is the goal of tiie Ex- 
emplary Career Awareness Project. 

Those students engaging in specialized job preparation for 
immediate job entry upon gradiiating from high school will be able 
to select from a broad array of courses to be offered in the 
Lincoln County Vocational and Technical School which is sched- 
uled to begin with the opening of the 1972 school term. The 
seven areas of concentrated course work will be offered to the 
students in a three hour time block segment with the students 
attending their respectlT^ high schools taking three required 
courses each day so that they obtain certification for grad- 
uation by the West Virginia State Department of Education. 
Courses offered at the Vocational and Technical Center are com- 
mercial home economics, industrial cooking, waitress, waiter, 
housekeeping, nurses aide training, hotel-motel management, 
stenographic, secretarial, power and auto mechanics, welding, 
building maintenance, carpentry, bricklaying, blue-print read-^ 
ing, home economics, commercial sewing, including tailoring, 
dressmaking and other apparell occupations, and adult education 
courses designed to meet the identified needs of the community • 
The Vocational and Technical School will also provide adult 
night classes leading toward the high school equilivance diploma 
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Career education, such as that to be provided by the Ex- 
emplary Px-odect, is particularly relevant today, with statis- 
tics indicating that for approximately every 100 students en- 
tering the first grade in Lincoln County only forty-one grad- 
uate from high school, twelve go on to college and only six 
graduate from college. Most of those v*io do not graduate 
from college have had no access to information about the wide 
range of occupational possibilities and have thus been unable 
to make any sound judgements about personal job preference, or 
to obtain any training for specific job skills. The result is un- 
employment, welfare, or a low paying, unrewarding job. The 
basic goal of career education is to provide a base of infor- 
mation ^irtilch ceil enable each student in Lincoln County to make 
valid occupational decisions, and to obtain the necessary skills 
for success in the occupation chosen. 

Career education not only provides job information and 
skill development but also helps students to develop attitudes 
about the personal, psychological, social, and economic signifi- 
cance of work. Extensive guidance and coimseling activities 
will assist the student to develop self-awareness and match 
his interest and abilities against potential careers. 
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CURRICULUM DIVIDED INTO FOUR SEGMENTS 

The Curricultun of the Lincoln County Project is divided 
into four segments as shown in Figure 1. 

Career Awareness (Grades 1-6) 

The educational program for the first and second grades 
begins with the immediate environment and gradually broadens 
to encompass the larger community enviroirnent. The first 
grade child is introduced to the world of work by ivestigating 
and intt'i'preting the working life of members of his immediate 
family. This is followed by studying workers with whom he comes 
in contact* The second grader is introduced to new and differ- 
ent kinds of workers in the community, those workers not in his 
family or at school* 

The educational program for grades 3 through 6 is designed 
to Increase occupational horizons from the immediate environ- 
ment to the larger community. Comparing and contrasting oc- 
cupations In the immediate area to those found in other com- 
munities provide the child with an opportunity to become aware 
of the encompassing nature of work* 

The activities learning approach continues to be the 
principal method of concept development for the active yoiongstere* 
Each concept is presented and re-enforced through meaningful 
activities suited to the physical and mental maturity of the 
child in grades 3 throu^ 6. In classes with high levels of 
deviation, such as handicapped and di^^ advantaged s'budents, 
adjustments are necessary to facilitate internalizing func- 




tional occupational concepts c 
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FIGURE 1 




The third grade continues the lower pricia::^ approach of 
total and small group activities under the leadership of the 
teacher. !rhe foxirth grader's efforts and interests are inte- 
grated into activity-planning providing for individual dif- 
ferences. The curriculum in grades 5 through 6 will include 
instruction and experience that will enable ti^e s-badente lo 
develop positive attltude/3 ttviird work, identify and choose 
goals for themselves, and study occupational areas in which 
they are interested. Figure 2 depicts a model of the oc- 
cupational focus of each level of the Career Awareness 
Segment • 

Career Orientation (Grades 7-8) 
The curriculum in grades 7 and S is designed to give 
students a knowledge of the characteristics end functions, 
duties and rewards of specific clusters within a hroad spec- 
trum of occupational families. Youth at this age level have 
rather specific characteristics which suggest certain needs. 
For example, they have not had opportunities to explore their 
capabilities in various areas under a variety of situations; 
therefore, they need opportunities to celf-appraise their 
emerging potentials, to analyze occupational information for 
decision making, to understand the importance of all tjrpes 
of work, and to learn the educational and occupational re- 
quirements of different ;5obs. 

The curriculum organization in grades 7 and 8 will be 
characterized by studying occupational clusters across con- 
1 tent areas. The career orientation clusters will include 

O . manual and mechanical occupations: clerical, sales, and 
\^ .156- 



service occupations; and professional and technical occupations. 
In Mdltion to integrating the entire curriculuni at the grades 
7 and 8 aroiind career orientation, two hours per week in the 
seventh grade and three hours per week in the eighth grade will 
he used in studying the selected occupational clusters • These 
courses are to he taught hy present teachers at the seventh and 
eighth grade levels. 

Career Exploration (Grades 9 and 10) 
The curriculum in grades 9 and 10 is characterized as 
e3q>loratory. This involves exposure to actual work situations 
and, hopefully, •^hands-on" experiences may be provided that are 
related to specific occupational clusters. The instructional 
material will be organized into tonits for more extensive study. 
Units for grades 9 and 10 will be selected from the following 
broad occupational areas: 

Manufacturing 

Service 

Professional 

Construction 

Technical 

Business 

Communication 

Transportation 

Career Preparation (Grades 11 and 12) 
Three methods of student involveirent will make up the 
curriculum in grades 11 and 12; (1) cooperative work experi- 
ence, (2) specific vocational coursen, and (3) pre-professional 
courses. The cooperative work experience will provide work 
stations In business and industry with related studies in the 
high school setting. The specific vocational courses will 



provide for study in specific content areas with the innovative 
opportunities for Job "spin-off-^ at all levels within the oc- 
cupational cluster^ TtiB pre-professional courses will provide 
laboratory settings in which saleable skills will be practiced. 
Ml courses will be planned to provide for students wttii vary- 
ing levels of learning abilities. 

For potential dropouts, dropouts, and high school grad- 
of^.tes -ViJho have not acquired saleable skills, provisions will be 
aad^ f ^r intensive guidance, followed by intensive skill devel- 
opment. This preparation, guidance, and skill development may 
be provided in sumraer classes or other times during the year 
appropriate to student needs* A continued assessment will be 
raade of labor market trends in the area of occupational changes 
through the Department of Labor (West Virginia Employmenx 
Security Service) • The guidance and skill development will 
be held to a high correlation with Job potential* 

Following this intensive guidance and skill development, 
1 follow-up study will be conducted on the job with counseling 
and Job development training. Since Lincoln County tradition- 
ally is an area of high out migration, contract will be negoti- 
\ted with other school districts to make the necessary follow- 
ip of students employed in other counties, regions, and states 
;hen such units provide these services. 
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CORRELATION OF ACADEMIC SUBJECTS AND 
USE OF EXPERIEMCE BASED METHODOLOGY 

The curriculum has become much more experience based pro- 
viding students wi1ii opportunities for field experiences, com- 
petence development, simulations of occupations, contact with 
actual role models of various occupational persons, and access 
to a wide variety of multi-media occupational information* A 
curriculijffli blending approach has been taken, with the tradi- 
tional academic subject matter areas organized around a career 
education theme, and using team teaching as a vehicle for im- 
plementation. The Lincoln County Career Awareness Curricula 
Model emphasizes the student's entering the program at any 
given point among the academic alternatives and career education 
elements on the basis of the results of his contact with a 
diagnostic instrument which assesses his occupational knowledge, 
skill, and attitudes. Throiighout his involvement he will have 
an opportunity to assess his acquistion of occupational know- 
ledge skills and attitudes throiigh the use of Achievement 
Instruments vhich will aid in identifying his abilities, apti- 
tudes, needs ^ likes, dislikes, fears, interests , feelings , and 
values, with an opportunity for modification or re-cycling of 
his involvement in the curriculum if appropriate. Flexibility, 
involvement, and experience are the key elements in the current 
curriculum approach. Figure 5 (Lincoln County Career Awareness 
Model) depicts this approach in a visual fashion. 




FIGURK 3 

LINCOLN COUNTY CAREER AWARENESS MODEL 
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STUDENT IDENTIFXCATIOKl 
OF ABILITIES^ APT-ITimE« 
NBtDS, LIKES, DISLIKES 

FEARS, INTERESTS, 
FEELINGS, AND VALUES 



ACraEVEMI^NT INSTRUMF^fr' 
ASSESS K«<^li^LEDX;G 
SKILLS, AND ATTITUDES 



STUDENT ENTERi 
NEXT PHASE OF 
AREER DEVEIDPMEi 



STRATEGIES FOR CHANGE 
The exemplary staff composed of the project director and 
three coordinators obtained coroznunity support through formal 
and informal meetings with P^T.A. groups, business, civic and 
citizens groups • Various organizations, businesses, and com- 
munity groups have been recruited to provide occupational re- 
source persons to talk with students in the classroom, and for 
field trip sites. The strategy of involvement will be utilized 
continuously to assure the support necessary to insure program 
success. Teachers, students, school administrators, community 
leaders, employers, and parents will be further involved in ef- 
fecting educational change. Concentrated in-service training ac- 
companied by continuous professional development activities will 
continue to serve as the vehicle for involvement of educational 
personnel* Students and parent participation in conferences and 
counseling sessions and the expansion of the guidance program 
will be utilized to foster parent xmderstanding and student' parti- 
cipation in needs determination.. The use of an advisory com- 
mittee and community resources for work experience and cooperative 
education work stations is planned to cultivate community support 
and acceptance of the project, thus assuring its continuation 
beyond the time frame presently allocated,. 

The task prior to implementation also included training of 
professional personnel, conducting workshops and in-service train^ 
ing for teachers and adr^ilnistrators, reorganizing the curriculum, 
testi^ig and advlslr^ students, developing model curriculum 
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materials, establishing echedules, securing work stations, and 
performing other activities related to acliLinistration and super- 
vision. Vithln the Lincoln County school system, the model adopted 
for the reorganized curriculum may "be considered innovative. As 
such, Havelock's model for planned change was adopted. 

As one strategy for installation, exemplary staff indenti- 
fied social systems within the county with particular emphasis 
upon the communication frequency and contact between individual 
families. The purpose of studying Uita aspect of the cotinty was 
to identify the educational, politj-cal, economic, and social 
leaders. Educational leaders were asked to meet early in the 
discussions in order to assist in the change in the theoretical 
framework for the new ciorriculum design. Th^ following sequence 
of steps have been followed: 

!1 ) Identification of legitamizers 
2) Meetings with legitamizers 
3) Meetings of all teachers, supervisors, and administrators 
4) Identification training needs 
5) Development committees to study needed curriculum changes 
6) Committees developed new curriculum, guides, materials, 

and schedules by grade level groups. 
(7) Workshop held for teachers and principals in seven 
pilot schools vhen the Career Education Program was 
initiated this fall. The workshop facilitated pro- 
gram assimilation through focusing on team building 
and organizational development, creation, teaching 
units, correlation and blending of academic subjects 
into a career awareness focus, and planning and 
administrative contingencies. 




1 

Ronald G. Havelock, "A Guide to Innovation." University 
of Michigan, January 20, 1971. 
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The implemenlvBtion strategy also utilized a sequential 
phasing in of the career education concept, with grades 1-6 
in seven pilot schools being involved in the fall of 1971, the 
counties' remaining elementary schools and grades 7-8 in the 
spring 01' 1972, and grades 9-12 being brought in at the be- 
ginning of the 1972-73 school term. 

INITIAL WORKSHOP EMPHASIZED BOTH TASK AND 
PROCESS ELEMENTS IN PROJECT IMPLEMENTATION 

The faculty in the seven pilot schools selected Tor initial 
project implementation participated in a week long workshop ;}ust 
prior to the opening of the 1971-72 school term. Those in- 
volved were thirty-four teachers in grades 1-6, as well as 
principals from the schools. 

Many worthwhile innovative programs fail because of inaclquate 
attention to the human relations or process phase of the project. 
Although technical and informational components are often highly 
functional and relevant, process problems may intervene to 
minimize the potential effectiveness of the effort. In order 
to avoid this barrier to program implementation the staff of 
the Lincoln County Exemplary Project organized the workshop 
around a dual approach, designed to focus on both human re-^ 
lations and technical skill elements. The model of planned 
Orgenizational Development and change shown in Figure 4 illus- 
trates the dual emphasis of the Lincoln Workshop, and the strat- 
egy which project staff members plan to utilize in completing 
the total project. 
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The first day of tlie workshop, which ran for six hours daily, 
W8.S devoted to staff and group development, team building and th© 
creation of a consultative helping relations*\ip between project 
coordinators and participating teachers. The framework for this 
session was a sequential group building process v*iich took all 
participants through four basic stages of team development, from 
getting acquainted and trust building, to the formation of helping 
relationships, and finally group colloboration on a common task, 
Throu^sh the use of a modified laboratory training approach par- 
ticipfiints were divided into four groups, each with a leader 
trained in group dynamics. Experiental situations were created 
\^lch allowed participants to be involved in, and learn first- 
hand about effective communication, consulting, problem solving, 
planning, feedback, group decision making, and team work. 

The second day a model of career development education was 
presented in the total group with reaction and discussion follow- 
ing in the small groups that were built the first day. The model 
emphasized the seqtiential approach with first graders learning 
about occupations in the immediate family, and each grade broad- 
ening its perspective until sixth graders would be studying the 
interdependence of occupations on a world wide basis. Junior 
high orientation and exploration would lead to specific choices 
at the senior high level followed by post high school technical 
training, a 30b, or continued academic training. Also on the 
second day a speaker from a similar project already in operation 
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shared experiences and insights gained from the efforts of he 
and his stafiT. l^aln, the cohesive, unified groups created 
durin/g the first day were able to share effectively the ap- 
plication of this presentation to implementation of the project 
in Lincoln County Schools. 

On Wednesday, each of the four groups went through the pro- 
cess of developing a Career Awareness Unit that coxild be used 
in the Classroom, culminating in a role playing situation, in 
v*iich the groups simulated typical roles played by the occupa- 
tional persons on which the units focused. Each group observed 
the others in their role playing efforts, and then offered con- 
structive feedback on positive and negative elements noted. 

Thursday's session opened with a lecturette (short lecture) 
to the total group on unit development, including ob^jectives, 
methodology, and important unit elements. The Lincoln County 
program emphasized the inclusion of six elements as being im- 
portant in maximizing the effectiveness of each unit. These are 
field trips, use of a resource person from the occupation studied 
for a conference in the classroom with students, correlation of 
academic sub;3ects, identification and study of related occupa- 
tion including role playing and manipulative activity. The 
remainder of Thursday was spent with teachers divided by grade 
lavel developing actual units for use in the classroom during 
the school year. Units created by pro^ject staff were used as 
models. Project coordinators acted as consultants on procedural, 
technical, and process concerns of the groups. 
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On Friday, work was completed on- the units, and the final 
afternoon session saw the seven school faculties meeting as a 
etaff to plan around scheduling, correlation of subject matter 
and team teaching concerns, as well as issues involved in se- 
curing resources and materials. Initial units were selected for 
implementation during the first semester. Plans were also out- 
lined for the maintenance of continued contact between central 
staff and teachers in a systematic consulting - helping relationshi 

By the end of the workshop the various school staffs , both 
teachers and administrators were well organized and ready to begin 
the first semester of Career Awareness activities in Lincoln Count 
Data -gained from verbal contact witJi teachers FOid principals in- 
dicates that the two-pronged approach of the workshop resulted in 
the development of a cohesive, committed team of teachers, prin- 
cipals and central project personnel unified around the Career 
Awareness concept, with skills in the technical or informational 
aspect, as well as competance in such process areas as communi- 
cations, cooperation and problem solving. Hopefully, this oombi- 
nation can be the key to a successful project which facilitates 
central staff and teacher integration, and accelerates the develoi 
ment and rs^tenance of teamwork and consensual behavior. The char 
model used in the workshop is congruent with Franklin's concept 
the change Educators role; "the problem is not his sole concern. 
He is aware of the client system's process of development « He re- 
mains as sensitive to the organic life of the group as to its chO£ 

2 

target, for these are intertwined". 



^Franklin, Richard. To^garfi The style of The Community Change 
O Educator . Washington, D.C N'i'L ins-cixuxe , 1969, p. 
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EVALUATION PLANS 
Three basic methods of educational assessment will be used: 
(1) structured interviews, (2) instruments yielding quantative 
and qualitative measures of cognitive and affective characteristics, 
and (3) instruments yielding comparative profiles. When available, 
and appropriate to measures germane to the stated ob;3ectives, 
standardized instruments will be used. (In the absence of stan- 
dai^dized instrtiments appropriate to the measure of achievement 
and performance, instruments will be devised and constructed). 
Data gained from constructed instruments will enter into the eval- 
uative model only after the reliability and validity of each in- 
strument is determined. 

INITIAL IMPRESSIONS 

Although only a short time has elapsed since the In-Service 
Workshop many of the teachers in the seven pilot schools are well 
into units on various occupations. Use of Multi-Media Occupational 
Information, field trips, resource persons, and role playing and 
simulation of occupations are underway. Occupations studied 
thus far include postal workers, law enforcement, carpentry, 
transportation, banking, airline occupations, baking, television 
industry, crafts, and newspaper publication. 

Teachers and principals indicated that absenteeism has 
taken a sharp drop, and that the enthusiasm of faculty and stu- 
dents alike has re-generated the educational adventure in a new 
and exciting way. More information will be gathered as the 
project progresses. Data gained thus far from teachers, stu- 
dents and administrators indicates that the Lincoln County 
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Career Education Project is a significant breakthroiigh in 
efforts to huitianize, individulize , and make more relevant 
an educational process that all too often has become a cold 
and alien venture, isolated from the excitement and reality 
o^ life. 
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PROJECT VISITORS 
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PROJECT VISITORS 



January 1 to December 31, 1972 



The Honorable John Slack 
United States Congressman 
Third Congressional District 
Charleston, West Virginia 

Dr. Daniel B. Taylor 

State Superintendent of Schools 

Charleston, West Virginia 

Clarence Burdette 

Assistant State Superintendent of Schools 
Bureau of Vocational, Technical and Adult 
Charleston, West Virginia 

Keith Smith 

Specialist 

Vocational Guidance 

State Department of Education 

Charleston, West Virginia 

Jean Myers 

Supervisor - School Program 
Public Relations 
C & P Telephone 
Charleston, West Virginia 

Don Crislip 
Director 

Information and Publications 

West Virginia Educational Association 

Charleston, West Virginia 

John W» Cole 
State SupeiTvisor 

Manpower Development and Training 
Bui-^eau of Vocational 
Technical and Aduilt Education 
Charleston, West Virginia 

Joyce Deckman 
Project Officer 

Bureau of Adult Vocational and Technical Education 
United States Office of Education 
Washington, D. C . 
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James W. Warren, Jr. 
Program Officer, Renion III 

Bureau of Adult Vocational and Technical Education 
Phi ladelphia , Pennsylvania 

Dr. Kenneth Hoyt 

Director of Specialty Oriented Student Research Program 
College of Education 
University of Maryland 
College Park, Maryland 

Dr. A. B. Moore 
Project Manager 

Center for Occupational Education 
North Carolina State University 
Raleith, North Carolina 

Dr. Alton Crews 
Superintendent of Schools 
Marietta, Georgia 

Fred W. Eberle 

Assistant State Superintendent of Schools 
Division of Vocational Education 

Bureau of Vocational, Technical and Adult Education 
Charleston, West Virginia 

Nancy Matthews* 

Program Specialist 

Vocational Education 

State Department of Education 

Charleston, ¥est Virginia 

Ruth Edwards 

Curriculum Specialist 

Vocational Education 

State Department of Education 

Charleston, "West Virginia 

Dr. Charles I. Jones 

Chairman of Vocational and Technical Education 
Marshall University 
Hiintington, West Virginia 

Dr. Tom Allen 

Professor of Vocational Education 
Marshall University 
Huntington, West Virginia 
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Glenn Smith 

Director of Research Coordinating Unit 
Marshall University 
Huntington, West Virginia 

Dr* Danny Fulks 
• Director of Elementary Education 
Marshall University 
Huntington, West Virginia 

Cline Adkins, Superintendent 
Lincoln County Schools 
Hamlin, West Virgini 

Walter Midkiff 

Assistant County Superintendent 
Lincoln County School 
Hamlin, West Virginia 

Christene Miller 
Elementary Supervisor 
Lincoln County Schools 
Hamlin, West Virginia 

Eulalah Ellis 
Reading Supervisor 
Lincoln County Schools 
Hamlin, West Virginia 

Bonnie Lucas 
Director of E.S.E^A. 
Lincoln Coimty Schools 
Hamlin, West Virginia 

Mildred Huffman 
Evaluation Specialist 
Lincoln Co^'nty Schools 
Hamlin, West Virginia 

Danny Plumley 

Math and Science Supervisor 
Lincoln County Schools 
Hamlin, West Virginia 

Joe Linville 

Health and Physical Education Specialist 
Lincoln County Schools 
Hamlin, West Virginia 

Francis McComas 
Special Education Specialist 
Lincoln County Schools 
Hamlin, West Virginia 
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Don Ramey 
Principal 

Atenville , Elementary School 
Atenville, West Virginia 

Renny Isaacs, Jr. 
Principal 

Midway Elementary School 
Midway, West Virginia 

Betty Jones 
Principal 

Hamlin Elementary School 
Hamlin, West Virginia 

Nancy Cooper 

Special Education Teacher 
Pleasant View Elementary School 
Branch! and, West Virginia 

Bernice Beckett 

Vocational Business Teacher 

Duval High School 

Griff ithsville , West Virginia 

Louise Smith, Director 

Win Program 

Hamlin, West Virginia 

Pauline McCallister 
Director 

Office Economic Opportunity 
Hamlin, West Virginia 

William Fxank 

Department of Employment Security 
Huntington, West Virginia 

Zack Leiney 

Public Relations Director 

C & G-B & 0 Railroad y Incorporated 

Huntington, West Virginia 

Dotty Woodall 
Postmaster 

Hamlin, West Virginia 

Edwin Black, Manager 

Lincoln Industries, Incorporated 

Hamlin, We-st Virginia 
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Kermii: Adkins 
Hamlin, West Virginia 

Homer Hager, II 
Hamlin, West Virginia 

Eugene Brewer, Editor 
Lincoln Publishing Company 
Hamlin, West Virginia 

Mac el Va^ deLinde 
Hamlin, ist Virginia, 

Dr. C. L, Wilkerson 
Hamlin, West Virginia 

Boyce Griffith 

Prosecuting Attorney j?: 
Hamlin, West Virginia 

J.D. Smith 

Hamlin, West Virginia 

R.L. Fovejoy 
Sheriff 

Hamlin^ West Virginia 
W. B. Van Horn 

Retired County Superintendent 
Lincoln County Schools 
Hamlin, West Virginia 

Maude Messinger 
Hamlin, West Virginia 

Paul E. Thomas 
Program Specialist 
Distributive Education 

Bureau of Vocational, Technical and Adult Education 
Charleston, Wast Virginia 

Michael M. Murphy State Supervisor 
Private Schools 

Bureau of Vocational, Technical and Adult Education 
Charleston, West Virginia 

Will Edwards 

Career Education Director 
Mason Coimty Board of Education 
Pt* Pleasant, West Virginia 
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Clifton C. Detamore 
Program Specialist 
Facilities 

Bureau of Vocational, Technical and Adiilt Education 
Charleston, West Virginia 

Richard Malcoum 

Adult Basic Education 

Wayne CoTjnty Board of Education 

Wayne, West Virginia 

Mr. Kenneth Grey 

Guidance Counselor 

Booth Bay Harbour High School 

Booth Bay Harbour, Maine 

Wanda MaWhinney 
Home Economics Consultant 
Kanawha Coimty Board of Education 
Charleston, W. Va. 

Mrs. Ethel S. Bradford 
Teacher Coordinator 
Career Development Program 
Hiintsville, Alabama 

Mrs. Messie R. McCall 
Teacher Coordinator 
Career Development Program 
Hunts ville , Alabama 

Mrs. Doreen Foster 

Career Development Program 

Huntsville, Alabama 

Mrsc Nina Hocp 

Teache r-C ouns elor-El ementary 
Career Development Program 
Huntsville, Alabama 

Mr. Frank DeLittle 
Project Director 
Career Development Program 
Huntsville, Alabama 

John Hill 

Program Specialist 

Bureau of Vocational, Technical and Adult Education 
Charleston, West Virginia 
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Gary Sumpter, Superintendent 
Boone County Schools 
Madison, West Virginia 

Sherry G. Hill 
Boone County Schools 
Madison, West Virginia 

William B. Frampton, Arcliitect 
Huntington , W . Va . 

Dr. Levene Olson 
Vocational Education 
Marshall University 
Hunt ihg ton, W. Va* 

J. H. Wick, Jr. 
Congressional Laison 
Charleston , W • Va . 

H.H. Viscent Realtor 
Charleston, W,Va, 

Sidney L. Linville 

Assistant Superintendent of Schools 
Putnam County Schools 
Winfield, W. Va. 

Herbert B. Scites, Superintendent 
Putnam County Schools 
mnfield, W. Va. 

Jean Myers 

C&P Telephone Company Represent^^tive 
Charleston, W. Va. 

C.W* Halstead 

C&P Telephone Company Representative 
Char 1 e s ton , W . Va . 

Charles Withers, Superintendent 
Mason County Schools 
Pt. Pleasant, W. Va, 

Charles Chambers 
Assistant Superintendent 
Mason Coimty Schools 
Pt. Pleasant, W.Va. 
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Samuel D. Hubbard, Superintendent 
Wayne County Schools 
Wayne, W. Va. 

C. W. Buchanan, President 

Capital Resturant And Equipment Companv 

Charleston, W. Va. 

George Van Riper, Representative 
Capital Restixrant & Equipment Comt3anv 
Charleston, W. Va. 

Zach D. Spurlock, President 
Spurlocks, Incorporated 
Huntington, W. Va. 

Rodney Johnson 
Pontiac, Michigan 

Jerry Sanders 
WSAZ-TV 
Channel 3 

Huntingtor , W. Va. 

Earl Benton 
Charleston Daily Mail 
Charleston, ¥. Va. 

Debbie Thomas 
WSAZ-TV 

Hiontington, W. Va. 

Paul Wilson 

Spurlocks Incorporated 

Huntington, ¥. Va. 

Paul Thomas 
Program Specialist 
Distributive Education 
State Department of Education 
Charleston, W. Va. 
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UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND 



OUKSEMNG ft PERSONNEL SERVICES 

'fctd227 OrunUd SCtUUnt RtscarcK Prcgram 



Mr. Herbert Holstein 
Project Director 
Lincoln County Schools 



COLLEGE OF EDUC^TlOf' 



Cou-EGE Park 20742 



January 




Post Office Box 437 
Hamlin^ West Va. 25523 

Dear Herb: 

Enclosed are photocopies of letters I've just written to the students 
in the four grades that presented for us during our vecent trip to Hanlin. 
I thought the students and their teachers were terrific, and I want them to 
know that I appreciate their efforts. 

I also want you to know that I deeply appreciate all the hospitality you 
extended to us during the entire visit, I aai very, very favorably impressed 
with you and your staff. I think Lhe materials you have developed at the 
grade 1-6 level are excellent oxanples. They are as good as anything I have 
seen iu the country to date in this level. I am also very favorably Impressed 
with the realistic way in which ycu are preparing your vocational- technical 
education; facilities to operate at the 11th and 12th grades, along with the 
post high school level. I do think that you should plan to keep that school 
open just as much of the time as possible. It needs to serve a lot of people, 

I am vorrieS ahout your program for grades 7-10 in t2nns of its lack of 
opportunity for lU:^ acquisition of specific vocational s^.ills at any level. 
I do not think it realistic to assume that students are going to continue to 
be actively interesced in studying about occupations and vocational education 
if they are given no opportunity to acquire basic vocational skills. Something 
should be done in your program at fhat level, it seeas to me. 

I would hope that, perhaps, you could get some support to put in some 
basic vocational skill training components in the four high schools of Lincoln 
County. It should not take much to do that. I would hope too that you might 
get scToe added cooperation in terms of work experience opportunities for the 
students in grades 7-10 through your Iccal business and industry grouos . 
Something must be done. It seems to me^ to give these students some raal chance 
to acquire basic vocational skills if your current high drop-out rana U to 
reduce significantly. 

I very, very much hope that you are able to make some of these changes 
in your very excellent prograsn. I think your staff is highly dedicated and 
your community support is fantastic. I am deeply apprriciative of the chance 
to visit the Lincoln County Schools. It was a real learning experience for me. 



Sincerely, 
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Kenneth B. Hoyt 

Professor of Education and Director, 
Specialty Orinnted Student Research Program 



Center For Occupational Education 



Lincoln County, Hamlin, West Virginia 



The career education program is divided into four main ^iiagmetita; 1-6, 7-8p 
9-10 and ll-post secondary. There is 100% participation in Mir. model, 

Thc: main goals of the program are: to provide broad occupational orientation, 
first through awareness then through orientation an^ axploration; to provide 
vork experience; to provide intensified occupational guidance and job placement 
iii the last years of school; and last, to provide students not previously 
enrolled in the vocational programs opportunities to receive job entry skills 
just prior to leaving school. This last goal is a feature particular to this 
model. Special provisions are made for these students by scheduling summer 
classes and intensive guidance and training appropriate for their individual 
needs. This is especially effective for prospective dropouts. 

The program used specially employed and trained professionals, veek-*long 
workshops, in-service training, reorganized curriculum, testing and advising 
of students, among other activities in jorder to implement the new program. The 
curriculum has become much more experience -based, with other key Elements being 
flexibility. Traditional academic subject matter has been blended with the 
career education theme using team teaching as a vehicle. 

The program's supportive services are broken down into five segments with 
appropriate activities provided for each. The first, career awareness, utilises 
the school system's health and social services, linkages with the Department of 
Welfare, multl-media materials and buslL'^.ss and organization resource persons. 
The career orientation segment lnv^>lves counseling and guidance by exemplary sta: 
Career exploration, the third segment, will offer students the services of the 
Lincoln County Vocational and Technical Center. Finally, the segments of Inten- 
sified occupational guidaiice and job placement activities (fourth) and Intensifi 
ski^l activities for students new in the program (fifth) primarily wili offer th< 
services of the West Virginia Department of Employment Security and the Vocations 
and Technical Center. 

Job prer \ration Is available through the use of laboratory settings, cooperative 
work c.^periences and special vocational and pre-ptofessional courses. 
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Lincoln County, Kamlin, West Virginia 
Page 2 

Throughout the program, there is evidenc o£ strong use of connunity resources 
and the realization of their liaportapce in the on-going success of career 
education. In fact, one of the first steps in implementing the program was a 
broad study of the economic, social *id Apolitical structure of the ccxinty. Parent 
participation and understanding is particularly stressed. 

Assessment of the model will be through structured interviews, intruments yielding 
quantative and qualitative measures of cognitive and affective characteristics and 
instruments yielding comparative profiles. 

For further information contact: Herbert B- Holsteln, Project Director 

Vocational Education 
Lincoln County Schools 
P.O. Box 437 

Hamlin, West Virginia 25523 
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Appendix J 
DISSEMINATION 
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DISSEMINATION 



January 1 to December 31, 1972 



Kr. James A. Miller 
Assistant Project Director 
State of Arkansas 

Department of Education Division of Vocational 
Technical and Adulx Education 
Aj-ch Ford Education Building 
Little Rock, Arriansas 72201 

Mrs. J. E. Berry, Jr 
153 East Fairway Drive 
Hamilton, Oiiio 

Mr. John T. Michel 

Elementary Resouxce Person for Model Cities 
Exemplary Vocational Program 
Davis Elememtary 
500 W. St. Marys 
Tucson, Arizona 85717 

Mr. K. A, Wahtera, Chairman 
l'.'orthem Michigan University 
Department of Industry and Technology 
Marquette, Mic^ igan 49855 

Mr. Herbert B^.. ?r 

Assistant Director 

Beacon City School District 

Aclninstrative Offices 

88 Sargent Avenue 

Becon, New York 12508 

Mr. Harry Wei£?emberger 

Area Guidance Counselor 

State Office Building 

State Board for Vocational Education 

9C0 East Boulevard Avenue 

Bismarck, North Dakota 58501 

Mr. Carl Hoffman 
Curriciaum Coordination 
Delaware • s Occupational 
Vocational Model 
906 Lakeview Avenue 
Milford, Delaware 19963 
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